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NICKLEBOY’S CHRISTMAS-BOX. 


A Christmas Story. 
> —— 
CHAPTER IV. 
‘Tell me not in mournful numbers—~ 
** Life is but an empty dream !” 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And ngs are not what they seem. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
e can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints in the sands of time. 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn bour and to wait, 
Longfellow’s “ Psalm of Life.” 
No one is so accursed by fate, 
No one so utterly desolate, 
But some hi though unknown, 
Responds unto his own. 

At the corner of one of the most fashionable 
squares in the modern Babylon stood a large house 
known as the De Jerseys’. Therein lived Mr. DeJersey 
and his only son. They had lived there for nearly 
twenty years, and from the first day of Mr. De 
Jersey's tenantry—when he arrived in a post-chaise 
and four, bearing his infant son in his arms—to the 
time of which our story treats the interest of his 
neighbours in him had never decreased. 

For there were several things intensely mysterious 
and interesting about him. He was a tall, dark 
gentleman, with a sterr, haggard face and very dark 
black eyes deeply set in his head ; @ certain morose, 
reserved bearing about him, and, as,aclimax, a most 
peculiar habit of never appearing: until dark, when 
at a regular hour—nine in summer, seven in winter 
~—it was hig invariable wont to emerge from the dark 
portals of the gloomy-looking house and wend his 
Way through the square. 

_ Whither he went and what the object of his evening 
journey could never be discovered, although his 
hext-door neighbour, a curious man, had spent one 





[DAISY’S BEGGAR, ] 


summer's night in dogging him down to the water’s 
side, through the city and home again, with the 
praiseworthy intention of discovering the mystery. 
Added to this, it was known that the De Jerseys 
were enormously rich. 

Mystery or no mystery, the inhabitants of the 
square were doomed to remain unsatisfied and dis- 
contented with perpetual endeavours to pierce the 
thick curtains that screened the large plate windows 
or peer into the dim hall when the heavy door was 
opened to a chance tradesman. 

Visitors there were none, Father and son lived 
solitary and alone, seeing no one, speaking to no one, 
and as impenetrable as the Sphinx. We, being privi- 
leged, will open the door and peep into the large, 
handsomely furnished dining-room. 

It is near Christmas again, and there is a large 
fire burning in the old-fashioned stove. On either 
side of it sit the De Jerseys, father and son. 

The latter is reclining in an easy-chair, his fair 
face lit up by the flickering fire-flame, his hands 
clasping his knees and his eyes sadly glancing every 
now and then at the motionless form of his father, 
who sits rigid and stern, gazing at the fire, his brows 
knit and his lips tightly closed as if guarding the 
nameless secret which his neighbours fully credited 
him with, 

What was the youth thinking of? Perhaps his 
short past, of which he can remember nothing scarcely 
save one dreary, monotonous sort of life, spent with 
a tutor and various grim and taciturn masters in the 
no less grim and gloomy house he is in now. 

Perbaps, straining far back, he can recall a vision 
of some far-off place, not one whit more cheerful, 
even more dismal perchance. 

A bleak old house upon a bleaker hill. But this 
vision comes but faintly, and, as he has never heard 
such a place or such a house spoken of by his father, 
he doubts their reality, and is fain to think that he 
never knew another home or birthplace than this 
dreary house in the square. 

A quiet, thoughtful youth is he, made thoughtful 





and speculative even beyond his years by the soli- 
tary life he has led. 

For what companion has the silent, heavy-browed 
father been to him ? 

Not once, since he can remember, has the stern 
face looked upon him lovingly—not once have the 
dark eyes lit up with a paternal smile, 

Ever and always has the grim figure before him 
been strict guardian, monitor, counsellor, and, after 
a stern, unbending kind, a friend; but that immea- 
surably sacred thing—a father— never. 

For there was always.a shadow, dark, dim, yet ever 
present, that divided Mr. De Jersey from the rest of 
mankind, and, most of all, from his son. 

“ Does he love me?” wondered the youth, a spasm 
of painful doubt crossing his heart as he sat opposite 
the stern being that winter night. “ Does he wish me 
dead? DolIstand inhis way, between him and some 
hope, some wealth, some ambition or gigantic purpose ? 
Oh, powers of Heaven! why is he not like the other 
fathers whom I have chanced to see, fond, ay, and 
even proud of their sons?” and, lostin the bitter reverie, 
his suppressed emotion found vent in a deep sigh. 

His father glanced’ at him for a second, then re- 
turned to the glowing caverns in the red-hot coals, 

They sat for an hour in the same attitude, silent 
and lgst in thought, then the father looked up sud~- 
denly and said, in a deep voice: 

“ What is the time, Clare?” 

“Tt has just struck ten, sir,” said the youth, 

“ You are tired?” said the father. 

“No, sir,’”’ replied the youth, removing his hand 
from his face and rising with a sigh. 

* Youlook weary,” the elder man said, ‘And yet 
you are young.” , 

RS sigh rose again, but was suppressed as he re- 
plied : 

“Tam not tired, father, but I fear——” 

“ Not for me—not for me,” interrupted the father, - 
slowly. ‘Fear not for me. Lam old; life for me ie 
past, but for you the shadow should not have come.” : 

The young man looked round the room. 
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“ It has never left me, sir,” he said, with a shudder, 

“It is dull for you,” said the father, noting the 
look and covering his face with his hands. “Clare, 
vould to Heaven I could make it less dreary.” 

The youth started for a moment with astonish- 
ment at the unusually gentle tone, for the kind words 
his father had spoken to him since first he lisped his 
name might be counted on the ten fingers. 

“ Father!’ he anid, coming boldly forward and 
timidly resting his hand on the bent shoulder. 
“Father, you are weary. Tell me what it is that 
hangs over us—ay, around us of every side—like a 
black pall, a huge shadow, an ominous cloud, Oh, 
father, tell me what is the namejess something that 
has stood between us ever since I was born. Tell me, 
sir, I entreat you, that I may spend my life in trying 
to throw the blackness off!” 

In his excitement and loving energy he fell upon 
one knee and grasped his father's arm tightly. 

Mr. De Jersey the elder bowed his face for one mo- 
ment and a shudder ran through his frame, so plainly 
that the son felt the arm within his grasp thrill 
again, then with e great effort he throw off the un- 
usual emotion and firmly releasing bis arm said, in 
the old cold tone measured, and icy: 

“ Rise, Ciare, I bid you. You say there is a dark 
shadow between us and over us. Lad, if there is, 
think you that it is to be lifted after twenty years ? 
You are tired and—and—filled with idle fancies.” 

“ Idle fancies, sir?” repeated the youth, reproach- 
fully. “Is it an idle fancy that Isee you aged and 
broken when other fathers with older sons are ms 
and strong? Is it an idle faucy that this 
house has a dark mystery that clings to the very 
walls? Is it am idle fancy that tells me I have a 
father in name and nothing else? Ob, call me not 
fanciful, sir; or, # you will, help me to dispel the 
hideous thoughts that flit round my bed at nightand 
fill my waking hours with despair.” 

With his hand etill held before hieeyes the father 
listened to the stream of hurried talk, and shuddereé 
once more. 

“ They ere fancies, I tell you again, Clare,” he 
said, “Would you anger me withthem? If I am 
cold, silent—ay, gloomy, if you will—say "tis some 
sorrow too deep, too dark to melt into the past.” 

“Sorrow!” repeated the youth, with a fleod of 
sympathy. “Oh, father, let me share it. Unlock 
those stern lips, that have imprisoned your love for 
me 8o long, Unbosom yourself to me, your only son, 
and let us mourn and weep together—ay, mourn and 
weep, suffer and be silent together; for even that 
were better than that I should longer watch the 
black shadow and know that it divides us for ever 
and for evermore.” 

“Enough! enough!” cried the father, rising has- 
tily from his chair, and pushiug aside the hand once 
more laid upon his arm. “I am weary, Clare, and 
will go to my room,” and with head bent down and 
eyes darkly fixed on the floor, Mr. De Jersey fled 
from the pleading voice he was afraid to listen to. 

The son, left alone, walked to and fro, his arms 
folded tightly across his breast, and his lew, agitated 
lips muttering : 

“In vain! in vain! At last I have spoken—at 
last I have tried to break down the barrier of ice that 
separates me from him. But ‘in vain. The dark 
secret, if there is one, isa secret still. ‘lhe veil ‘that 
hides his heart from mois uuriven yet, and I am his 
gon in name only still—he, my father, a shadow and 
mockery, now and for evermore!” 

The thought was almost too bitter'to bear, and the 
overflowing heart, thirsting to pour its filial love upou 
the sacred altar of his father’s bosom, gave utterance 
to its emotion in a deep groan. Then, as if with an 
effort, the youth threw off the fit of bl .ck and despair- 
ing grief, and, bastily ‘traversing the hall, evught up 
his hat and left the house. 

The night was dark, and, half blinded by his'feel- 
ings, Clare De Jersey rusted through the dark squares 
and dimly lit streets into the crowded thoronglfares, 
where the glare of the gaudily decked shops ‘so con- 
fused him that, stopping short with-an air of bewil- 
derment, he accidentatly pushed a passer-by aside. 

Hastily turning to apologize, he saw that the snf- 
ferer from his inattention was a young gitl, whose 
beauty was heightened by the flash of modest confu- 
sion with which she ‘bent to his prayer for pardon, 
and stooped to recover the basket he had knocked 
from her arm. 

With a quick gesture he had lifted it before her‘band 
could touch it, and, uncoveting his head, reverentially 
begged her to allow him to carry it for her. 

She blusled.again, and looked displeased, but ‘his 
frank, earnest eyes belied her fears, and, murmuring 
something in « soft, musical voice, she held out ber 
hand for it with a shake of her golden head. 

Still uncovered he pleaded again, andthe girl, un- 
certain how to act, hung her head, and ‘replied that 
her home ‘was but a bittle distance, and she could-earry 
her basket as she had often done before. 





“Then, if not for your sake, at least for mine, 
grant my request,” said the youth,eagerly. “If you 
do not I assure you that I shall not close my eyes to- 
night for sorrow for my clumsiness.” 

Seeing ‘her hesitate, he slung the basket on his arm 
and they proceeded, 

Neither spoke again until thecrowded thoroughfare 
had been left behind, two quiet streets were passed, 
and the young girl stopped before a small chandler’s 


shop. 

“Your home ?” said the youth. 

“Yes,” she said, holding out her hand for the bas- 
ket. “I thank you very much.” 


white hair said : 

“Daisy! are you there—who is that?” i 

The girl blushed again, and whispered in his 
ear. 

“ Carried your basket, Daisy. It was kind of him,” 
said the old man, and, turning to Clare, added : 

“Tt was kind of you, very kind of you to carry the 
basket for our httle Daisy, and Daisy thanks you.” 

“The thanks are ou my side;".zeplied the youth, 
still gazing on the girl’s beautiful face as if his eyes 
were chained there. “I was carelessenough to hurt 
her as I passed in the street, and she good enough to 

letting me guard 


show her forgiveness by hersafely 
home.” 
“Kind, very kind,” murmured the old mam, look- 


ing at the speaker's face keenly ; and, 

bad there, but, on the contrary, a youthful earnest- 

ness and innocence vastly unusual, continued, “* Will 

you walk in, sir? We are humble folk, as yousce— 

but we know how to be grateful fora kimdness, espe- | 
cially if it's done to our Daisy.” 

The girl had already glided past theanand entered 
the house, the young man, still looking after her, 
shook his head and d earned away. 

“Dear me, dear me,” muttered the eld man, louk- 
ing after his graceful form. “ A goad face, a hand- 
some face. 1—I—bless me, I auust have seen it 
before!” 

Then humming 1 tunv he calleditothe lad to put 
up the shutters, and singing sti in» thin, cheery 
voice re-entered the house. 

Meanwhile the youth retraced his steps, walking on 
air, deaf to the busy world ardamd him, blind to the 
glitter and the glare of the crowded street—hearing 
nothing save the girl’s sweet voice, seeing nothing 
bat the vision of the gentle face and child-like eyes. 

The dark room and its bitter burden,the hot, eager 
words he had so lately poured forth—ay, even his 
father, and the dark shadow that divided him and his 
son—were forgotten, thrust aside from his memory 
by the passing vision of « beautiful face. 

That night as he lay turning on his bed Clare De 
Jersey, son of the myaterions, gloomy and morose 
father, was in love with the blue-eyed daughter of 
the keeper of a chandler's shop. 

Yet, with the first tide of this new feeling, rushed a 
noble resolution to his heart. ' 

Ashe lay there thinking of his fathet"s coldness, 
aud the young girl he felt he already loved, ‘he de- 
\termined to cast aside iis position anu appear as ber 
lover in the character of @ hard-working, struggling 


naan. 

Not only did his love prompt him to this step but 
his pride. 

How could he longer’tuke the means of subsistence 
and luxury from the haat which gave’it him. so 
coldly, so haughtily ? 

No. Unkuown to ‘iis ‘father he would seek some 
means of obtaining a ‘livelihood, and win a home, 
nay, rather a nest, for the beautiful tird he felt cartain 
—+so hopeful'‘is young and true ‘love—of drawing to 
his breast. 

With this resolution strengthened by the damn, 
he rose early, and, dressing ‘Limself in his plainest 
clothes, taking care x4! aside the valuable jewel- 
lery he usually wore, he left the house, and walked’ 
hurriedly in the direction of the City. ‘ 

So secluded had'been his ‘life, end so unnsed was 
he to the most ordinary every scenes, that the 
noise ani bustle of ‘the City confased and startled | 
hiw,; but, wisely determining to show no sign of the | 
perplexity aud hesitation that filled-his brain, he en- 
deavoured to Took as posed and pr pied as 
the careworn faces rusting past him, and pushed his 
way into a quict street leading out of Cheapside. 

Here he stopped to rest. a moment, and, looking 
round, tried to form some plan of ‘action. 

His wondering gaze settled upon the windows of 
the house opposite wheré he stood, the wire blinds 
of which bore this announcement: “ James Brown, 
Accountant.” 

Remembering that he had been praised for his 
aptness at figures by his tutor, Clare determined to 
eater and ask for employment as a clerk. 








Pushing open the green baize door, he found him- 


salf in « small office crowded with desks and shelves, 
upon the latter of which were/placed rows of green- 
backed ledgers. 

entered, a short, gentlemanly-looking man, 


-, Ashe 
dressed in almost clerical black, rose and came for- 


ward. 

Clare saw by his mauner that he a client 
and not a suppliant for employment, and felt a con- 
sequent embarrassment. 

, a. sain sicixing toctlll the beating of his heart, 
e said: 
“Can I-see Mr. James Brown ?” 
“My name is Brown, sir,” replied the gentleman, 
a ebair, “ What maybe your 


=o tN you,” com#ienced Clare, with 
painial “if require.a clerk.” 
“ii cLnyaduaeane aneapel abeitty tron 


‘the politely defereatia to the concisely business- 


“Ah!” he said, walking bask to the edi and re- 
suming his but ‘fixing a keen seratiny upon 
Clare \iaessed af Sitting, ‘* What office were you in 
last?" 2"), Fe, 

of in no office,” said Clare, regain- 
ing iferemien in by the reflection that a tes 
doing d@ishonourable, and shad therefore no- 
thing f totremble. | 

“ Well, evhiet house of business, then? It's the 
same thing.” 

“1 havemever been in a house of eS sy 
kind,” replied Clava, ‘Should you employ me, this 

had. 


ee noes ia I have 

The a tantcaised his eyebrows with surprise. 
“ Hog have you been employing yourself then?” 

he poi 


With ’’ commenced Clare; but, re- 
meinbdetieg that he had determined te conceal his 
von) ean added, more discresthy : “At home, 


“ Ah !" said the accountant, mpon whem the sudden 
hesitation was not lest. “ What is yourmame?” 

Now, although Clare been roe his. 
real name a secret, he had« enough for- 
gotten to fix upon a new one, at ‘the sudden 
question, unused to dissimulation, he replied = 

“ then stepped with a crimson flush, 

“ What is the Christiaumame ” said the accountant, 
who had not'moticed the rising colour, 

“ Clare,” “wag the reply. 

“Oh! Clare Clare, ef?” said the accountant. 

“Yes,” said Clare, with an inward thankfulness 
at getting through the diffigulty so cleanly. “Clare 
Co 


lare. ; 

“ And what do you knos of this profession ?” said 
the accountant. “Nothing, I suppose ?” 

“T am afraid very little,” said Clare, his heart 
sinking. “I—I am quick at figures,” 

“Speak any foreign languages?” asked the ac-- 
countant. 

“French, German, Italian, and Spanish,” said 
Clare. 

The accountant looked up with an interested air. 

“The whole four fluently ?” he asked, in a more 
gracious voice. 

“ Y-e-s,” said Clare, reluctant tospeak so favour- 
ably of his atcomplishmentg, ‘though really-an ex- 
cellent linguist. 

“Ah!” gaid the accountant, “Well, I do not. 
want a clerk, nfind; but—well, perhaps I could make 
room for one—thongh not ata high -sdlary mind; 
certainly not at a bigu salary.” 

“I do not require a high galary—tostart with,” 
said Clare. 

“Hem! Well, suppose we saya powid a week, 
eh 2” 

Clare inclined his head, ,- , 

“TI thank you, sir,” he said, at the same moment. 


\thinking how many: weeks* wages he had‘flung away 


with indifference and thowglitiessness. 

“Phat will do, eh?” said theaccountant. * Well, 
now then I'l trowble you for:your address and & 
reference or two.” 

Clare started and lodked blank, 

pone pat gre the board liv: was ‘totally ‘un~ 
r ra few moments he was sileut, the acoouatat’s 
eyes fixetl keenly wpon bis ; ‘then, im a clear, steady 
voice, although \his ‘heart beat quickly, he-ssid’: 

“ Sir, thera are reasons why L cannot give you my 
addvess or‘any references... Lam ‘this'step un- 
known.to every'oae. J bave.bat-oue relation and 20 
friends. . From this one rélation I 1am keeping this 
thing secret, from motives of prideynatdishonour. Hf 
you cannot, or ‘rather will not, ‘bélieve:me, I must 
seek etsowhere for what I require.” 

‘Having said the last-sentence firmly, 'he turned 'to- 
wards'the door; but the after stroking 
his chin fur an instant with an'aix of extreme calow- 
lation, said: 

“ Step a moment, Mr. Clare, please. You must be 
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aware—although, a8 is evident, you are unused'to 
pusiness forms—that it 'is quite contrary to ordinary 

practice to engage a clerk without ac’ and— 

{ do not wish to hurt your feelings—without-a fixed 
Jace of residence,” 

Clare bowed. 

“I acknowledge the truth .of what you say, sir ; 
but again I must repeat that it is impossible to give 
you the information and the guarantee-you require:”” 

“ May I ask for some definite reason ?” asked the! 
accountant. i 

Clare hesitated. 

“ Half an explanation would dead to a whole one,” 
he said, firmly~but respectfully, 

“Well, well,” said the accountant, sighing vexa- 
tiously, “I suppose I must be satisfied. You will 
not blame me if, in engagiag you, I refrain from: 
giving you my entire confidence at first ?” 

Clare smiled sadly, 

“On the contrary, I cannot i) Be aught else’ 
but distrust,” he said, “and only hope to autlive 


it, 

“That’s well said, well said,” replied the: ac-' 
countant, “ And now we will arrange matters, “The 
hours are from nine to-seven, Your duties at first’ 
will consist of copying accounts and correcting state- 
ments, afterwards the foreign correspondence: will’ 
be—ahem !—entrusted to your care.” 

Clare could not help thinking that there-were many 
requisites for the pound,.but thankfulty inelined his 
head, 

“When shall you ‘be ready to commence?” ‘asked! 
the accountant. 

“To-morrow if you wish it, sir; replied Clare. 

“Very good. To-morrow, then, at nine,” said the 
accountant, and with @ “ good-morning” he dis- 
missed the new clerk, 

Clare drewa deep breath of relief and satisfaction 
as he made his way into the street again, and on his! 
road to the gloomy square felt his heart more bueyant 
and free and his head more erect than they had ever 
been before, 

Now he was on a_fair way to independenoe and 
the possession of the golden-haired girl he had-fdtlen ' 
in love with at first sight. : 


{ 





CHAPTER V. 


Flowers are love is flowerlike; 
Friendship.is a sheltering, tree. Coleridge. 
To see,her is to love her, 
And love but. her for ever. Burns, 


’s a divinity that shapes-our end 
Boagh.how them how we will. Tadeeaiuare. 

On the following morning Clare De Jersey rose 
early, partook of «sparing, breakfast of breadl and 
milk--for he knew mot how soon he should be com- 
pelled to fare as. frugelly—and, without, having seeu 
his father, who had kept his room for the Jast. tao 
days, repaired to the accountant’s office, pushing the 
green baize door open as the clock struck nine, 

Immediately he. was introduced to his desk by; a’ 
fellow-clerk, and found upon it a number of closely 
written sheets for copying. 

At these. and similar tasks. he was employed the, 
whole day, with the exception of an hour for dinner 
and half an hour fer tea, which spare time the,spent. 
in eating a roll and a piece of cheese at an ald- 
feshioned tavera—-luncheon-bars were uaknewn 
seventy years. ago—and in an excursion round the 
neighbourhood, which was as strange.a.one to him 
as to the Essex farmer by whose side ha, stood gaz- 
ing at St. Paul's, 

As the clock struck seven he, following the ex- 
ample of the other clerks, pué aside his work ead 
— his hat, which_huvg,npon @ peg) above his 

d, 

Walking towards home he coyld scarcely persnade 
himself that it was not all a dream. Iu err 
furnished yet dreary-looking dining-room a well- 


appointed dinner was served. 
sir?” ssid the butler, 
face. 


“Shall D ring for the 
meeting him at the door witha, 

“ ] have dined, Simmons,” re Clave ;and, after 
ascertaining that his father had been served in hie 
own room, he left the tiouge = 

With no settled walked through the 
square lost ‘in thonght, and after a few minutes’ ab- 
straction recovered to find himpelf in the crowded 
thoroughfare in which he ‘hat metthe girt-he‘had 
heard the old man call “Datey.” 

Pi turn and danse the at pw of the little 
ler’s shop seemed. natu ence, #4, 
with his heat beating even faster éban st bed ‘beat 
in the accountant’s office, he found himself before 
the humble abode of the, golden-haired girl. 

Another young man, longing as he. did to, the 
portals of the sacred dove-cot, would. have hit upon 
the device of purchasing some trifling article and 
ating Sate conversation with the old man, her 

a r. 


soul. of honour, ‘he could not bring himself to. perpe- 
trate even such a mild and ordinary piece of deogit. 

Afterlooking at the window fora moment he walked 
boldlyvin, veep much,ashe had entered the wnt 
ant’s office the day before, and advancing to,the 
counter wished the white-haired old man beuind it 
“ rening.” 

“Qood-evening, sir,” ‘replied Mr., Nickleboy, for 
that was the name.over the shop-door, “I hope I 
see you well, sir, J-—J—thiuk I’ve seen your face— 
joh, bless my forgetful heart, yes, you're the young 
gentleman who. earried our Daiay’s basket home, 
jain’t you, sir?” 

Qlaxe nodded. 





\and--thoug ht I would stop to ask if she had reco- 
—e from the alarm my awkwardness had caused 
jher.” 

“Qh, dearie me, yes;” replied the old man, with a 
jgood-natured amile.. “She wasn’t afeared, I thank 
you, sir. Daisy’s.a.good, buave girl—-a good, brave 
\girl, sir—and don’t mind going to.and from: her:work 
alone. Not as such a gentle flomer’ ought to igo 
through the crowded streets by herself, but you 
(see, sir, I'm an old man,and I've thisibusiness "(the 
\air of simple pride with which the old man ‘looked 
round upon his shop would have befitted a merchan 


)prince exhibiting his palatial offices)—‘\and there's 


‘this business, sir, to be attended to. Not as I/do it 
ali myself, because I don’t. ‘[Dhere’s ithe missus 
always ready to give.a hand; sir, always; no matter 
whether it’s firewood or needles, h her sight ia 
not suited ‘to themJast.as it was.ence,” added Mr. 
Nickleboy, with another smile and'a.sigh. 

“And your denghter, dees she not help: you— 
‘here ?” asked Olare, looking roundmpon:the wheesa, 
butter, candles, and.soap.. 

‘+ Bless you, air, no!” .exélaimed “Mr, Nick!eboy, 
with a strange earnestness. “\Daisy’s:a perfect lady. 
She does nothing except larn the mitlin-ary, which 
T am told she igs wonderfulclover at, bless her, ‘Mors. 
Mickleboy do say ‘that sho'll bes wonderful good 
hand at making bonnets andall them: kind o’ things.” 

Olare was silent, picturing the golden head ibent 
over a mass-of ribbous, the tiny fingers plying the 
rapid needle, 

The old man.dispelled the vision by stating : 

“le her here divectly, sir; it’s close upon 
her'time, and Dai mever a minute late. Ad, bere 
\she.is;” exclaimed Mr. ‘Nickleboy, looking through 
the-window and lighting: his good-natured old face 


| up with e lowing smile of welcome. 


The next.instant the light figure of the girl tripped 
into the shop, and, not seeing Clare, who stwod in the 
shadow, she took the-old man’s face between her 
hands and, with a coo of greeting, kissed bim. 

The old man, chuckling, iookei over at Clare, and 
the girl, following the direction of his glance, turned 
jand saw him, 

“Father,” she said, “you did not'tell me—-" 

““¥You didn't: give me time, Daisy. You didn't 
give me time,” chuckled the old man, “* Did she, sir?” 

Clare shook his head with a smile. 
| “It was my fault, though I did-not mean. to'hide, 
|I'seem fated to frighten yau,” he added, in a regret- 
| ful voice, 
| ““¥on have not ‘frightened me now, neither did you 
| the other night,” the-girl replied, lifting ber trusting 
blue eyes to his dark ones. 

“There, I told you so,” echoed the oli man. 
“You didn’t frighten her, and she is very much 
obliged to you--ain’t you, Daisy ?” 

“It was very kind,” murmured the girl. 

“T am gladto hear you were not,frightened,” said 
Clare, too much under the gaze of the bine eyes to 
know well what he was saying. “‘ And now I think 
Ill.go. Do you walk home every night alone?” he 
broke off suddenly to ask, with a bright ‘flush. 

“Yes,” she said, with a little look of wonder at 
his question, 

“Always.alone? ‘Might-T,” turning to the old 
mar, “would you let me bring her home every 
night? She,” he burried ‘on, seeing a lovk of un- 


man/’s:aimple face, “she might be hart. Some rade 

fellow or other might knock against her, as J did 

the. other nights crossing the road, the cabs and 
: me, sir, aud let me escort, your 

daughter threugh the crowded streets to your door. 

Believe me, I mean no ill—on my honour, sir.” 

Here..he stopped. So barri 
of strange words with which he had pressed his 


drawing her to him, seid: 


urts Daisy hurts me—no harm. Bat far be it from 
me to 8 for her ;, she shall speak for herself, 
¢ ” he .co  sddressing the girl, who 


“I was peasing—this evening,” he said, “and— | 


certainty and doubt, almost suspicion, npon tie old | 


had been the flow | 


steanger request that Mr. Nickleboy had not.chanco | 
to put in a word; but now he turned to Daisy, aud, 


* You make a-kind offer, young sir, and, looking at | 
our face, I think you mean Deisy and me—for what) 


(a load off my 


i side, “Daisy, the young gentleman has. offered te 


see you safe homeo’ nights—what do you say, my 
birdie, yes or no?” 
For a,moment she. was silent, then, lifting her eyes 


‘with the same, trusting look to the eager ones.of 
Glare, she said, in a low voice: 


“ Father, I do not know what to say. It would 
he upgratefal'to refuse.” 

* You say yes!’ exclaimed Clare, fervently, “ You 
hear, she says yes |” 

“She do,iso she do,” said Mr, Nickleboy; ‘‘ and 
now, sir, perhaps you'll be. sp kind as to step into the 
little parlour and have a warm afore yew goes on 
your walk. We are very humble, sir, very humble.” 
Clare followed them into the little parlour, where 
an old lady, who was introduced by Mr, Nickleboy 
as his ‘‘ good missus” and who possessed a face ag 
sweet-natured and simple as her husband, was sitting 
by the fine. 

She made room for Clare to warm himsalf, the old 
man standing opposite and regarding the youthful 
face with a half-troubled, half-kiudly air. 

Suddenly Olare. looked up,and said: 

“Tam afraid, by the way in which yon address 
me, you think mea——” 

Here he paused. 

The old man started at the strange. speech, but 
finished for him : 

‘A gentleman ?” 

Clare nodded. 

“T hope I am,” he said, with a smiles \bat itiis 
scarcely the word I wanted. Perhaps you/think-me 
rich, and of good position, You have confided ta 
my ¢ave the greatest treasure you have. | must— 
nay, 1 do willingly confide in you. I am meither 


\rioh: ner.of station, Iam anecountant’s clerk, at 
‘so small a salary per week that Iam seelti 


ing for an 
humbier lodging than the,one I now possess.” 

As he ifinished the old man’s face ¢leared, and 
with a grow of delight he held out his. hand. 

* Now old Dan’s satisfied!” he exclaimed, joy- 
fully. “Do you know, young sir, I was ‘fearfiulee 
ay, very fearful—I thought—you’ll forgive:me—that 
you might be one of them who prow! round seeking 
whom they might devour—you understand me, sir?” 

Bat Olare’s puzzled gaze convinced him that he 
did not; and with a slight.look of wonder.at such 
innocence the old man went on: 

“* And when you asked so strange-like to.be allowed 


‘to: see our Daisy home I :thought—forgive, me,again 


—I was right for certain; but I knew, if [said no, 
you'd follow ‘her o’ nights, for allan old man like me 
said no. Ah, I was fearful, I was fearfal, And Jt 
meant to warn my birdie. Butnow ”—avd his voice 
cleared as he wiped the tears from his eyes— there’s 
eart to find you're what you are— 
honest, hard-working, like herself.” 

Olare rose and seized the hand held out to -him. 

“Vou trust me, then?” he asked. 

“T do,” said Mr. Daniel Nickleboy. “And, if I am 
wrong, may hia vengeance, the vengeance lie swore 
nigh upon twenty years: ago, fallon your head, not 
mine,” he added, in an imeudible and tremaluus, mur- 
mur. 

In a few minutes Daisy, who had left the noom to 
remove her warm shawl and bonnet, entered, and, 
going to a drawer, drew from it a snowy table-cloth, 

At this warning of supper VUlare rose, but Mr. 
Nickleboy pressed him so eagerly to remain and 
take “a bit of sup” with them, and hie entreaties 
were so warmly echoed by the old lady, that Clare 
sank into bis seat again, stealing a glance every now 
and ther at the gentle girl, who set about her wented 
task with a quict, earnest air that made him move in 
love with her than ever, 

‘Phe tablecloth being crowned by a double-Glou- 
cester, a-plate of shining butter, and a crusty loa, 
Olare was invited'to draw near.and partake of it. 

Ly chaneo his chair was placed dpposite Daisy's, 
and, fascinated by the deep dlue eyes, he ate little, 
bnt supped well of ‘love: glances. 

Mr. Nickleboy ‘had:to leave his crust several times 
to attend on the customers, and thea Daisy alwars 
waited, taking up her piece of bread and butter again 
as he entered; in this and other little, trifling ways, 
such as replenishing ‘his glass with the sparkling-ale 
directly it was empty, and patting-aside the lamp when 
its light fell‘too much on the old man’s eyes, she 
showed her tove for him. 

All this Glare noted, and something else - besides. 
And that was that although the old man and girl 
evidently entertained for each other the deepest 
affection their manner lacked something of that usual 
between father and daughter. 

Daisy was more attentive, more tender, and loving 
than most daughters, and, most marked of all, the old 
man’s manner was tinged with a tone of respect. 

By no single act of Mr. Nickleboy'e did this become 
impressed upon Clare, but stilkjmpressed it - was ; 
and it perhaps awoke him to the fact that the 








But this was Clare’s first love passage, and, the 


stood with downcast face and trembling lips at his’ 


gentle, beautiful girl bore abont her. @ certain dif- 
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ference, not only in appearance but in voice, in man- 
ner and tone, to the good old man and his simple, 
honest-hearted wife, 

When she spoke, which was but seldom, Olare 
noticed a ring of music entirely at variance with the 
old man’s cheery notes, Her hands were small and 
as white as-an aristocrat’s, while her features were 
distinguished by that clear, clean moulding usually 
confined to the nobly born. 

All this Clare noted ina dreamy sort of way, and 
when he arose to say good-night, which he did with 
a strange reluctance, and held ber tiny hand in his, 
he was struck by the sudden fancy that he had met 
her years and years ago, and the fancy remained 
with him as he walked home, mingling in his sleep 
with his dreams of her beautiful face and gentle 
voice, 

* * « * 

Had Clare not been so entirely in love’s dreamland 
he would have seen as he emerged from Mr, Nickle- 
boy's shop-door the ragged figure of a beggar, who, 
shivering in the cold, stood watching him, and after 
he had moved quickly away followed him with 
stealthy feet and threatening eyes. 

* * * > ” 

Next day Clare returned to his work again punc- 
tually, and, sitting downto his desk, worked with 
the same unremitting diligence. 

He worked hard, not only because he considered 
it his duty, but because he wished to kill the time, 
which seemed terribly long. 

; At last the hour of seven struck and he was 
ree. 

With a heart throbbing with excitement he hur- 
ried towards Oxford Street, and, ten minutes before 
Daisy’s time, stood waiting at a little distance from 
the huge, gaily lit emporium for her, trying to tempt 
the dragging minutes into speed by choosing the 
expensive silk dresses, in fancy, for his gentle love. 

Presently he saw the door open and her trip forth. 
At the corner ke came forward, and held out his 
hand for the little work-basket with a smile. 

**T am here, you see,” he said, ‘You have not 
repented of your kindness, and intend sending me 
away?” 

* No,” she said, in a low voice. 
ness is on your part, I thiuk,” 

“No,” he said, fervently, then, “ Have you been 
working hard to-day?” 

“ Yes,” she replied, witha smile. “Ihave a great 
deal to learn.” 

“* What do you do all day?” asked Clare, with an 
eager interest. 

“Work,” she replied, with a low ripple of 
laugbter. 

“Sewing ?” he said, with the puzzled look of male 
ignorance in such matters. 

* Yes,”’ she said. ‘**Making bonnets and dresses 
and all kinds of needlework. 1 am very slow at any,” 
she added, with a sigh. 

“* Your impatience makes you think so,” he said. 

“Do you think so?” she said, turning her eager 
eyes to his. “I am so anxious to learn,” she conti- 
nued. 

“ Why ?” he asked. 

* To help father,” she replied, witha look of sur- 
prise at his asking. “Poor father works hard all 
day long; he is old, and should rest. To-day, as I 
came to work, 1 saw an old lady and gentleman 
seated in a beautiful easy carriage. I would like my 
father and my mother to rest and be happy, to have 
@ carriage and plenty of servants to wait upon them,” 

“And for yourself?’ Clare asked, gazing admir- 
ingly at her eager eyes and listening reverently to her 
tender voice. 

“Oh, [am young and strong,” replied Daisy, with 
another smile. “Ido not want a carriage and a 
great house with a number of servants. It is for 
father—for father, who is old and wants rest.” 

“ You do not look strong,” said Clare, a sudden 
pang of anxiety shooting across his heart as he 
looked down at her face, shining pale and beautiful in 
the garish light of a street lamp. “ You work too 
hard. 1 have read of crowded work-rooms, stifling 
and poisonous ? 

He stopped, his voice low and tremulous, 

The girl laughed gently. 

** Oh, yes, I am strong,” she said, “and the room 
we work in—there are not many of us—is large and 
healthy. No one would be made ill by being in it— 
even all day.” 

“ Thank Heaven!” murmured Clare, drawing a 
breath of relief. 

“And you—do you work hard?” asked Daisy, 
looking up at his face innocently, which flushed 
with a thrill of delight at her question, Could it be 
that she felt any interest in him already ? 

“Not so hard as I ought,” he replied, smiling. 

* Not so hard agfather ?” she asked. 

He hesitated, ail before he could reply the girl, 
with a low cry, shrank close to his side, 


“But the kind- 








Turning sharply, with the intention of striking to 
death, if he could, whoever might have startled her, 
Clare, to his surprise, saw nothing save the bent 
— of an old beggar, who was walking away from 
them. 

“What was it?” he asked, eagerly. 

“ N-nothiug,” she said, trembling. “ At least I 
think not. I fancied some one—some one was follow- 
ing close at my elbow. It was only my fancy,” she 
said, with a smile, “I am sureit was only my 
— 
fo see no one near,” said Clare, “I will run 

“No, no,” she said, eagerly, “I am sure—indeed 
I am—it was only my fancy. Let us walk on.” 

“ You must take my arm then,” he said, artfully, 
and she, without thinking, rested her hand, which 
still trembled, on his strong arm. 

“How glad I am you were notalone,”’ said Olare, 
speaking softly and bending over. her downcast face. 

“T should have been if you had not been with 
me,” she replied, gratefully. 

Then they were silent until they reached the house 
when Olare held out bis hand. 

“ Will you not come in?” she said, in a surprised 
tone, ‘‘ Father will be sorry if you go without wish- 
ing him good-evening and giving him an opportunity 
to thank you.” 

“Wish him good-evening for me,” said Clare, 
who was sorely tempted, but felt that he should be 
intruding; “and, as for the thanks, I know whose 
they are to pay—mine.” 

* Good-night,” she said, holding out her hand, with 
a slight flush on her cheek, “ and thank you.” 

Before he could turn away the door opened and 
old Dan came out. 

* Not going so suddenly, surely ?” he said. 

“ Yes,’”’ said Clare, shaking his hand, “ I have— 
an—appointment,” he stammered. 

“Well, if you must go,” said the old man, “I 
won't keep you, except to say how grateful I am. 
Well, well,” as Clare shook his head with a slight 
frown, “1 won’t say any more then, By-the-bye, 
didn't you say last night that you weren’t as com- 
fortable in your lodgings as you should like ?” 

Clare nodded. 

** Well, now,” said old Dan, gleefully, “I told the 
missus that, as well as the rest you told me, I 
never keep anything from her, bless her heart, and 
she remembered that there was a room to let oppo- 
site. Well, she went over to look at it to-day, and 
says it’s a nice, healthy room, and the people look 
clean and homely. She asked the rent, too—~give 
me a woinan for thoughtfulness, say I—and heard 
as it were three shillings a week. Now if that will 
do for Mr, ——” 

“ Clare,” said Clare, flushing as he remembered 
that he had not told them his name, and felt how 
much they had trusted him. 

“ Mr. Clare,” continued the old man, “ it’ud be none 
the less pleasant to him, I said, for being near friends 
(for we make so bold as to call ourselves by that 
name), where he can drop in of an evening and find 
a homely welcome.” 

Clare’s eyes filled, and he was obliged to turn 
from the actual picture of the kind-hearted, white- 
haired old man and the mental picture of the dark, 
stern being who called him son, 

Which of the two would his grateful heart have 
chosen to have called father? 

For a moment he could not speak, then, as the 
lump ino ‘his throat grew less, he said, grasping the 
old man’s hand with a strong, affectionate clasp: 

“ Your own true heart must thank you—I cannot. 
Until i saw the light in this shop window I was 
alone in the world, Now a new world of honour, 
friendship—ay, more, love—has opened up to me.” 

“ You'll have the room, then?” said Mr. Dan, not 
unmoved at the sight of his emotion, though he could 
not fathom its cause. 

“Yes; Heaven bless you. Good-night,” said 
Clare, and, once more shaking old Dan’s hand, he 
turned and walked quickly away, 

But not unfollowed, for, as on the previons even- 
ing, a ragged figure walked stealthily after him. 

On reaching the house in the square, which to 
him would soon cease to be home, Clare, after re- 
fusing the diuner set out in the dining-room, desired 
Mr. De Jersey’s servant, a man who had become 
gray in his service, to ask his father if he would see 
him for a few minutes, 

The old man, bowing respectfally, went with the 
message, but returned quickly with the reply that 
Mr. De Jersey had desired tim to tell Mr. Clare he 
wished to be alone. 

“ Is my father ill?” asked Clare, 

“ No, sir,” replied the old man, “* but—but——” 

“‘ Speak ont,” said Clare; “why do you hesitate?” 

“He is in one of his silent moods, sir,” said the 
servant, reluctantly, * and bas been so for days.” 


“ Father, I wished to ask your permission to 
withdraw from the roof which gives me its shelter 
so coldly, and, seemingly, so grudgingly. To-night 
is the last night I spend within these walls, though, 
still remembering my filial duty, I will come at some 
hour each day to receive your commands.” 

Sadly and sorrowfully he bade the old man deliver 
the note to his master, and with a heavy heart, not- 
withstanding the flame of love burnt within it, as. 
cended to his own room. Over his head, within his 
inmost soul, and round about him there seemed to 
hang the deep shadow of some coming catastrophe, 

(To be continued.) 








HOLIDAY TASKS, 
Which Seldom can be Shirked by Holiday Makers, 

PackiNG and unpacking and re-packing your port- 
mantean, which seems somehow to grow smaller at 
every place you stop at. 

Getting up your French and Dutch and Gaelic and 
German and Italian (derived chiefly from librettos), 
so that you may be able to act as amateur interpreter 
to landlords, waiters, gillies, guides, and vetturini, 

Fighting your way bravely to get your railway 
tickets, aud counting your change afterwards to see 
how much you are cheated in it. 

Endeavouring by prolonged and gigantic mental 
efforts to gaina little insight into the perplexities of 
Continental currency, and, for instance, calculating 
the probable reduction in the monetary value of an 
English five-pound note when exchanged for guil- 
ders, kreuzers, ceytimes, and silver groschen. 

Taking off your hat some five-and-forty times an 
hour to return the civil bows of foreign fellow- 
tourists, who, in spite of their politeness, never 
scruple in the least to oust you from your seat, or 
push you from the pavement—when by luck there 
is any. 

Hunting after lodgings which have neither flies 
nor fleas nor a trace of scarlet fever in them. 

Daily making a beast of burden of yourself, espe- 
cially if there be any ladies in your party, and bear- 
ing railway-rugs, and waterproofs, and and 
Murray’s Handbooks, and walking-sticks, and alpen- 
stocks, and sacs de nuit, aud knapsacks, and 
goloshes, and flower-tins, and field-glasses, and 
camp-stools, and sketching-books, and leg-res.s, and 
French novels, and reading-lamps, and smelling- 
bottles, and paper-knives, and newspapers, and over- 
coats, and sandwich-boxes, and flasks, and wraps, 
and maps, and cloaks,and shawls, and veils, and 
fans, and pipes, and pins, and Bradshaws, and 
umbrellas. 

Battling eternally with your fellow-travellers, 
who will insist on stifling you by keeping all the 
windows shut and smoking in the carriage. 

Getting up at sunrise that you may see the sun 
rise: which it rarely condescends to do, so far as 
you can see it. 

Paying your hotel bills, and grumbling at the 
quantity of bougies you are charged for. 
Bargaining with drivers for a trajet de retowr, and 
bearing their abuse for an insufficient powr-boire. 
Taking all the trouble to ar a day’s excursion, 
me getting all the blame if anything goes wrong 
in it. 


Wasting half your precious time in looking for 
your luggage, which you are pretty sure to lose, for 
all your looking after it. 
Scrambling for your seat at crowded tables-d’héte, 
and getting anything to eat before your foreign (and 
pers | perhaps, your German) neighbours have 
gobbled it all up for you. 

And lastly, and not leastly— 

Being dragged about perpetually at every town 
‘ou enter, to see all the stupid sights in it.—Punch’s 

ket Book for 1873. 





By the death of Sir Joseph Radcliffe, of Rudding- 
ton Park, Yorkshire, Mr. Joseph Percival Radcliffe, 
of Caverswall Castle, Staffordshire, succeeds to the 
baronetcy. Mr. Radcliffe was married to Miss Kate 
»& lady whose evidence in the Tichborne 
suit in February last will be well remembered. 

Tue Louver Couuecrions.—The greater number 
of the jewels and other works which were formerly 
in the Musée des Souverains at the Louvre have 
been restored to the collections from which they 
were taken. The MSS. have been returned to the 
Bibliothéque in the Rue de Richelieu, the arms to 
the Musée de St. Thomas d’Aquin. The great font, 
called the font of St. Louis, remains with the Ori- 
ental collections of the Louvre; and the so-called 
chair of Dagobert, and the golden ornaments which 
were found in the tomb Childeric, at Tournay, 
are now in the Cabinet des Médailles. It is pro- 
posed, at least for the — not to return the 
chalice of St. Remé of Rheims, the original resting- 





Clare took pen and paper and wrote a few lines. 


place of that inestimable relic. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Make illdeedsdone. . Skakespeare. 

MEANWHILE what was it that had bappened' to 
Leina and Serena? 

Leina had gone tripping down the path, her face 
sparkling and dimpling with smiles, and had found 
ber friend ascending. 

Linking arms with girlish eagerness of affection, 
they had returned to the boat, delighted at the rare 
privilege of a row together on the water. 

Stephano, iu his hiding-place, was alike entertained 
and charmed by the pretty picture, and the vivacious 
talk as they played with the water, sending a shower 
of spray from their splashing hands as they leaned 
over the boat and dallied with the waves. 

Presently, however, Leina ex¢laimed, darting one 
of her humming-bird kisses at Serena's lips: 

“ But what foolish lasses we are when the dragon 
has relinquished his vigilance to be wasting the pri- 
vilege like this. I might go out in the boat with 
you. Take up your oars. this very minute, heedless 
Serena, and row me away—away. Let us indulge the 
thought that there is: no limit to our freedom on this 
glorious night.” 

“Tt is glorious indeed, dear. I am glad my arms 
are fresh, so that you can enjoy it to the full, But:we 
must not go beyond call. I would not do anything 
to add to. Miss Foss’s dislike of me,” returned Serena. 

“Poor Auntie Pen! she is not willingly hard upon 
me. Qh, Serena, how much I would give to be able 
to look into her mind and read all the hidden thonghts 
there. She is strangely agitated to-night.. Her 
hand was as cold as ice when I touched it. What can 
it be that she and Mr. Nat will talk about?” 

“ Leina for the principal subject—that much I can 
safely assert,” answered Serena; “but I would not 
fret about it new. -. Let us enjoy our boat ride. I 
think I can set the sail when we are out a little far- 
ther, and then we will talk at ourease. What a lovely 
hight it is. I don’t think I shall ever forget to-night.” 

And Serena lifted her calm, soft eyes up to the 
moon and smiled softly. 

_Leina was struck with one of those vivid impres- 
sions peculiar to her quick, sensitive nature. 

She twisted her little head around with what. Nat 
called the genuine humming-bird movement, and 
laughed lightly as she looked over to her friend. 

“There’s a new look in your eyes, Serena, and a 
new sound ia your voice, And it is something L 





[THE WITCHES’ CAVE. ] 
know nothing about. Don't be like all the rest, Se- 
rena. Don’t have your secrets also unless I can share 
them,” 

Serena’s heart gave a little conscious throb of self- 
rebuke. 

Why was it she would rather not tell Leina just 
yet about the eloquent young gentleman who had 
rowed her tothe island? By way of making amends 
for the secret treason she leaned forward and dropped 
a shower of tender kisses on the smooth cheek. 

“ When I have a genuine secret, Leina darling, 
you shall help me keep it. Put I don’t think any 
such romantic change will come to my common-place 
experience: And I confess I think it must be a 
very innocent affair to be trusted to such a chatter- 
box.” 

Leina laughed merrily and defiantly. 

“T am not quite so silly as you think me. I have 
had my one wee secret that I have locked closely 
from everybody.” 

“Excellent ! When you are ready to confide it to 
my faithful keeping I will listen with the most in- 
tense interest. How splendidly this breeze takes us 
along. I must not be tempted too far, for it will be 
another thing rowing against the wind.” 

“Look far out and gee what a broad stream of sil- 
ver seems flowing out to the far-off lands beyond. 
Oh, Serena, if you and I in this little boat might sail 
— into it and follow, follow, how glorious it would 


“Ah, my pet, you forget that the engulphing 
waves, and the stormy winds, and the pathless wastes 
lie there also, aud that moonlight and gentle breezes 
do not remain always.” 

“But I should like to try it, even though I knew 
the storms waited,” persisted Leina. 

“T think you will go some time ; let that content 
you, dear Leina, Tell me now what your aunt says, 
and why she is angry at our intimacy.” 

“She is going to talk with you herself when we 
return. Perhaps that is what she is saying to Mr. 
Nat. Oh, don’t take down the sail yet. Let us go 
a little farther, dear Serena.’’ 

“But we are some distance off now from shore,”’ 
answered the more prudent Serena. 

‘Just a little farther. I want to see the other 
side of the point, and watch the surf boiling up in 
the moonlight like fountains of pearl. See, there is 
a boat coming from shore. Some of the fishermen I 
suppose, So you need not be afraid, for we can call 
to them, and they will row us ashore.” 

And, as usual, Leina’s coaxing voice gained her 
wishes, ‘ 

Meanwhile Stephano, from his hiding-place had 





watched with wistful eyes as the boat floated out 
into the dimpling diamond sparkle and disappeared, 
A daring thought came to him. 

Why not take Nat’s boat and row out, haply to 
meet them, possibly to speak with them ? 

He disengaged himself from the brambly bushes, 
and went quietly along the bench towards Nat’s boat, 
But hearing voices in that half-whispered, suppressed 
tone that suggests an evil secret, he instinctively re- 
treated into the shadows and stopped. ‘ 

“Go along, man; the fiend has certain sent us here 
in the nick of time. The girl is in that boat, and 
there isn’t a better chance of nabbing her,”’ said one 
voice, eagerly. 

“But there are two of ’em, Jack, and gals will 
screech, and raise an awful row, and you say L 
mustn’t hurt ’em,” answered another vuice, more 
doubtfully. 

“T didn’t say you wasn’t togag’em. Just do as 
I tell you, and I'll manage all the rest. Just you give 
her the card, and tell her somebody’s waiting out to- 
ward the cave. She’ll come, for I saw her looking at 
the card that day she dropped it, and I made sure it 
belonged to somebody she’s mighty fond of. When 
we get them that far off I'll risk all the rest. You 
know women folks. They’ll sit as still as a mouse if 
you scare ’em well with a kuife or a pistol. Til be 
there waiting. Don’t waste the time now, but be 

ff ” 


With this last word there came the grating sound 
of a boat being pushed off, and then the short, swift 
oar strokes followed. 

Scarcely taking in the full import of the plot, Ste- 
phano yet comprehended that the innocent maidens 
were to be molested and frightened. 

He waited for the remaining ruffian to pass him, 
but he turned and hurried off in the other direction. 

The pathway thus free for himself, Stephano pro- 
ceeded at once to the mooring-place of Nat’s boat, 
and growing more alarmed as he dwelt upon the cir- 
cumstansés, he was too impatient to untie the knotted 
cable, but hastily severing it with his knife he leaped 
in and pushed off, 

Nat’s mooring-place was on one side of the island 
and the direction Serena’s boat had taken was ex- 
actly on the opposite side. 

Stephano was thus compelled to follow the shore 
for some distance before he could even arrive in view 
of the scene, 

Serena had lowered-the sail, and allowed the boat 
to drift slowly with the current. She sat with her 
arms ~eathed lightly around Leina, who had nestled 
her restless little head in quietude for once against 
her friend’s shoulder. ‘hey were both lost in the 
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dreamy, delicious, romantic influence of the scene and 
the hour. 

Leina broke it at last with a long-drawn, tremalous 
sigh. 

af Oh, Serena, how beantifal thieis, end howeélemn. 
Do you know it almost seems to meas if my Tife here 
had broken up, and that Lam Griftiog swiftly upon 
the unknown secret that bas bitherto baffled me? 
Do you know I seem to be assured that we are not 
going back te the island at all—that we are bound to 
our fairy custiowt last?” 

“Tt ig ,” echoed Berer.a, softly ; “and I my- 
self have @ little to the seductive spell of the 
moonlight ead the marmuring waves: It does seem 
pleasant to ‘think of floating on in this sort of Jotus- 
eater trames, But it is very weak and very unwise to 
yield towueh @ mood. So, my darling, I will make a 
desperate effort and break tie spell, You must not 
say meway again or seck to coax me from turning 
the boat shoreward.” 

“Tf inexorable destiny were only as gentle in her 


firmness as you are, my best Serena, ! shorld kiss 


her hands, and bow meekly. But when it comes in 
Aust Theodosia’s fashion all my best blood bubbles 
up fa rebellion,” returned Leina, rising obediently, 
aud taking another seat, while Serena took her 
light oars, “How I wish I might help lf on 
they woald allow me to row, you should never 
those ours alone,” she added, remorsefully. 

** But look !” exclaimed Leina, again. “ That boat 
is coming towards ws. And do you see there ix 
another one coming eround the western point? Do 
you think there is anything the matter on shore? 
or has Nat sont for us, alarmed at our long absence ?” 

“t amvure I cannot tmagine, but we shall soon 
know, for they have the wind in their favour, and will 
soot be here,” anéwered Serena, still bending her 
strength to the oars. 

“There teonly @eingle man in the first boat, and 
he is comfag straight towards us, I should think 
if it was Nathe would call.” 


Their curiosity was specduy gratified. The ap- 
proaching boat came near them, and, pulling off hie | fa 


cap, the rower called: 

“ Young lady—Miss Leina, I be sent by a friend to 
ask you to come around towards those rocks yonder, 
Some one is waiting for yon there.” 

“‘Some one! who?’’ demanded Leina, a little 
startled to find the speaker an entire stranger. 

“I don’t know much about it, but he gave me a 
card, and said you would understand.” 

Saying which he reached over, taking hold.of their 
boat to do it, and laid a card on tlie seat. 

- —— took it up, and held it in the:flood of moon- 
ght. 

She gave a little cry of triumphant joy. 

“ Aubrey Dalberg! Oh, Serona, 1 must go, He 
was to find out for me the key to my secret.” 

“ Aubrey Dalberg !” repeated Serena, and there was 
alittle shade of astonished recognition in. ker voice. 

“Do you know him ?” queried Leina, turning upon 
her swiftly. 

“T met a gentleman this afternoom, He rowed me 
to the island in my boat, and a eard such as that 
dropped into the boat when he drew out his hand- 
kerchief, That is all I know,” answered Serena, 

“ Was he young and handsome, and, oh—so true! 
aud manly in his carriage ?” asked the eager, excited, 
Leina. 

Yes,” was Serena’s low reply, 

Leina clapped her hands joyfully, 

“Did I not tell you that the monotonous calm had 
broken up, that my life was drifting towards. my 
golden hopes? It is he. Yes, yes, | must go. 
Shall I get into his boat, or will you row me there, 
Serena ?” 

“I should rather see you safely back to the land, 
dear Leina.” 

“ Let me fasten your anchor in my boat, and I can 
tow you along,” volunteered the man, proceeding at 
oncé to put the proposition into exeeution. 

The two girls sat silent, with arms 'twined about 
each other, while their boat was borne ewiltly along— 
Leina trembling with joyous anticipation thrilling in 
every nerve and a delicious consciousness of coming 
triumph, Serena wondering at herself for the chill, 
dark shadow that seemed creeping over her into lier 
very heart. 

She scarcely knew why, but it was a relief to dis- 


cover that the other boat had seemed to change its 


course as if to follow them. 

She did not allude to the fact, however, butishe 
spoke abruptly and decisively when she discovered 
the course their own boat was taking. 

“You are steering too far to the right, That is‘ 
dangerous spot. It is where the surf beats ovaselesshy, 
and there is an under-current that the fishermen say 
“a a boat into the Wiiches’Cave, ‘Turn off to the 

é 

The rower either did not hear or did not choose to 

heed, but kept on his course, Serena Sprang up 


\them. His powerful arms seized upon'the nearest, and 


‘aware of its approach until it was near enough for 





promptly, and took hold of the chain which connected 
her boat to his, to draw baclethe auchor. 


“DL eay that are ‘too far to the right, and 
“TE ghall eat my Fn te anges Tepe 
course.’ 


The man paused for a momentand 
the resolute figure doubtfally. 

“TI know where my orders were to ” he 
muttered. “I know what I’m about, miss. 

“Tt doesn’t look like it, when you aim directly for 
those breakers,” returned Serena, indignantly, 

“ Don’t, Serena,” whispered Leina ; “ he woulda’ 
send for me to come to dangerous spot,” 

“T don’t think he would,” answ Serena, in the 
same tone, “but I think he has chosen a 
messenger. I am glad I came with ‘ng 

She sat down again as she finished for 
dently concluded it wise to yield, The boat went 
a trifle towards the left. Serena turned her head, 
and again vaguely rejoiced to see the unknown boat 
following their track and gaiting alittle. Shewas 
thankfol that the rower whowas her’ Boat 
did a06t/observe it—why, she could not The | 

then she 


@isquietade grew upon her. E now aud 

saw their eeiett: bis sad and og expectant to 
wards theshore,and present aware "They 
f Y eon the breakers. 4 


of « boat pustiing off right 
seemed. shivered o little, and sat chilled to the 
heart by o promonitiowo! evil, y 


Leiua, however, laughed 4 © 
“To think reo EN Seer rt ; 


quest! What wilkhetellme? Ob, I wonder what 


he will tefl me |” 


Poor child! the solution was swift enough, and | 


“yr ene caclvother ewiftly, end, the 
he te came near 

t touch mlm pe oy eto 
pred hoe Se Tele ennatl y : 
stout 
“Ts ie not Aubrey Dalberg!" she exclaimed, rue- 


, turning to 
the oat pentioren shore,” answered the coarse 
voice; “just you come now quietly like peaceable 
girls, and you'll find him.” 

“If ho is there, why did he not come himself ? 
Why does he send such singular messengers ?” asked 
Serena, coldly. 

“Oh, because—because—he don’t choose.” 

“Well, and we don’t choose to trust ourselves 
ashore, Leina, you will not go,” responded the daudt- 
less Sereria. ‘ 

There wasa quick gesture exchauged between the 
mien. 

The latest comer stepped forward yet farther, and 
drew out a pistol, pointing it towards them menac- 

“ See here, now—wé ain’t going to have any ‘fuss, 
nor any noise. The first one that makes a singlecry 
will be shot dead. You know what that means, and 
you see ’m ready'to.do it!” 

Sereva flung her arms around Leina, and the latter, 
trembling in every limb, clung to lier, but neither 
ventured to speak, 

Meantime tlie other! mat had advanced towards 





—how they scarcély knew—their arms were!pinisned, 
and gage thrust ruthlessly itito their mouths 
Serena had struggled, and desperately, but only 
aged to articulate 4 single sharp cry for help be~ 
fore she was rendered helpless. She twisted herself 
around, however, and looked imploringly towards:the 
boat, that in respunse to her cry seemed fairly leap-~ 
ing across the water. 
Siogularly enough the two ruffians failed to be 





the rower te give one superhuman pull, and batl it 
against theirs, 

How like a young Warrior hero looked the tall, 
graceful figure that leapt forward, eyes blazing; arms 
uplifted’ threateningly to Serena’e eyes. 

“Villains! ruffians! what outrage is this?” cried 
Stephano’s ringing voice. 

“Ta the fiend’s name, who are you ?” growled out’ 
Robinson ; ‘if ‘you cate anything about your life go 
back from this.” 

Stephano’s answer was to leap upon him and dagh ' 
down the pistol, which fell overinto the water as the: 
boat keeled over on its side beneath the weight of 
the straggling figures. Stephano fought like a yoatg 
lion, but even while he ‘seemed ‘beuring down the’ 
burly form the other rufflan with uplifted oat eanie 
behind him, Ob, if Sereua could bave tornaway the 
horrible gag that nearly strangled her! She writhed 
and twisted vainly to give their defender 
some warning of the menacing danger. All invaio. 
The oar crashed down, and the noble figure dropped 
like a log and lay stirless in the bottom of the boat. 
Robinson shook himself free with an angry exclama- 





“Confound him! you served him a good turn. 
Roll him back into his own boat, and push him off— 
the theddlimg idiot ; and be lively about it. We've got 

the tide turns.” 

the senseless figure, and 
“ into Wat's boat, bat had scarcely accom. 

‘the fest-when his leader declared : 
thatwon"t do eitner. We can’t afford to 
any to our doings “Take him back and 
let the boat go. We was out of 
sight. I’ve got more thaw I ned for, but I 
the pay will come out of this pretty Miss 
‘Leina. I’m sorry, my deny you didn’t meet tho 








n ingly, 
teeiffayie we ‘a 
Leina’s heart was withing dx bumiliation 
grief, even more than wor. Towhat had 






d the very jaws 
@howers of surf 
: neither of 


eyes, 
steady orbs watched closely every turn 
and 


Robinson did not observe this ; indeed the perilous 
way required his close and uuswerving attention. 
He gave an exclamation of thanksgiving when they 
slipped into a cool, glassy basin almost as tranquib 
as a summer lake. 

“ Here weare! vor then, hold rey slr er 
straight ahead,” he cried, stoopiug hi ‘ t 
men v0 Fw: they glided jinto what seomed ‘a Black 
archway, and the moonlight was gone from them and 
they were floating ia utterdarknaess in some confined 
cavern against whose rocky sides ‘they heard the 
water ing drearily. ‘ 

“Light thé torch,” commanded Jack: Robiason, 
“We don’t have prying sunlight of moonlight inthe 
Witches’ Cave, Beeasy, pretty ones; your jourmey’s 
half dowe by this. time.” 

The glaring torch showed them:a rucley, arching 
‘roof dripping with moististe and garlanded ‘with 
damp vines ‘of trailing mdss. All one: mass of! solid 
rock the dreary walls seemeédto Gerena’s) watéliful, 
‘serutinising eyes. 

But Robinson: knew better; he pushdéd on steadily 
to. a jutting col riously:shap Ser tenyhentig 
waves intoia resémblance ‘to: sowe stately 
pillar. 

Here ‘he fumbled for a momeutat w grout iron ribg 
‘hidden under the waterjandia answer to soni secret 
lever it swang away and revealed « narrow aperture 
just wide enough te admit theiboat. ‘Lhe pillar: re~ 
turned: todts socket, and: the:fickering torch: 
weirdly over the closefrowning wall aud sallow 
pool, as ‘the -boat! was drewa spto » pairuf ‘stone 
steps at the foot of a door, set, it’ wouki’ seem, in a 
bank of earth. ; 

Is requited some! little force to'compel tis rusty 
‘hinges to. yield iobedienes sto his» touch, but‘ Robin~ 
son sueceedéd ‘in: opening: the dodr, avd! whew it was 
idene he weturned, .and, holding 2out his Laud, ‘said, 


“ Come, : fair. Ldina, leéome vesdort you to) your 
\castle,” 

a Getwa, how ‘her’ bright’anticipations rose 
\up.tor ber! 
= did not etir aaindly eee pnd 

“7! your pardon. undies,“ pr 3 
‘have fee dLarmat rmommaltorne: enough, ‘let mo take 
out the gags, and’ hear your pléasant voices, | am 
not afraid of yourscresm» now. You might fire s 
cannon here aud.mo sound betray to the upper world 
what had 'happened.” 
As: he he removed the odious impediments. 
They were both faint and giddy, their throats 

esidry aud swollen, and fore lite 

time neither vould) 


It. was.Berena who first addressed the triamphaat 


villain, 
“ Sig,” aid she} coldly, but’ with «will 
you explain to us’ the meaning of this hig ed 








tion, 





act? You must know: surely ‘that the laws ‘will 
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punish you severely if you be deteeted, and! do you 
think our friends will be'idle and passive ‘under our 
loss ?” 

He snapped his fingers idly, 

“So much for your friends, my dear. Do“you think 
we didn’t count the cost and make our preparations ? 
Who will find the way here, do you think ? And this 
is only half of my castle. It is only at low tide 'that 
it is possible to get into the Witches’ Cave, Only with 
our permission can one get at all into the hut, where 
we are bound, my beauties.” 

“Oruel, wicked man,” burst forth the impetuens 
Leina, 





“If man cannot come Heaven will deliver us,” said’ 


Serena, solemnly. 

He only shrugged his shoulders and said: 

“Come on, then; follow-peaceably. “You will see 
that it is much the best way for’you. Hold the lan- 
tern,” he added, addressing his companion. 

Serena turned and looked down at the motionless 
form lying untended in the boat, 

“You will bring him too,” she said, imploringly: 

“Confound him! why did he meddle with me? “It 
is the best thing to tumble him over into the water 


and leave him there,” growled Robinson. ‘“Oome’ 


on, I say.’ 
Serena sat down quietly upon the edge of the boat. 
“I shall not go, nota single step, without: you drag 
me, and that will not be easy in this rough place, un- 


less you bring him also, where we can see if there is‘ 


any life left inhim. Nor will you go, Leia,” 

“He's not dead, Jack. I"ve seen him breathing 
two or three times,” volunteered the other ruffian, 
“but he don’t know nothing yet.” 

“The better for him,” growled Jack ; “we'll drag 
him along, and we'll overhaul his pockets and see 
what we can make of them.” 

They lifted up the hapless knight, and then Serena 
rose calmly, with a queen’s dignity. 

“Go in front,” she said; “so long ag you:carry 


him decently we will follow after you eat y.”” 
“ Hang it, if I shouldn't think she t to'bea 
grand lady,” muttered Jack Robinson. ‘**I wish we 


could have managed to leave her out of 'the-serape. 
But I can't say that she don’t take my fancy. She’s 
a’ rare one now, that’s certain.” 

He took the ‘lantern, and they, with insensible 
Stephano, went forward on the dark and‘ narrow sub- 
terranean road, and the two girls, with cold hands 
pee fast to each other, and sinting ‘hearts, fol- 
owed, 


CHAPTER XXI.° 
The whiteness in thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. - 


76. 

In a stately palace-chamber, with tall windows 
fretted with carvings, and shaded ‘by costly*folds of 
lace and damask, through whose -unclosed easements: 
stole the perfume of a spacious garden below, ntingled 
with the tinkling rhythm of flowing fountains, at's 
table still littered with the costly appurtenances: ofa 
tich dessert, sat the prince and his ehosen' booncom- 
panion, the unprincipled and graceless ‘Sebastian, 
Jount Schrodter. 

“It is as you say, my prince,” laughed Count Schrod- 
ter; “the fashionable ‘world will only-understand a 
sensation when this comes to pass. I can picture 
the burning curiosity of the women—the wrath of 
some of the courtiers, even the queen’s surprise, and 
our own unbounded entertainment. ‘Speed the fair 
es along, Isay! You have sent your orders,'I 

ope ?” 

“Yes, and a trasty escort for the lovely bride. 
You ought to pay those ‘debts ef mine over, 
Schrodter, in return for such good luck played into 
your hands,” 

“T ought to keep'the lady out of your sight, my 
Prince, you who are so susceptible to new faces and 
youthful charms, for fear you will ‘break from the 
agreement.” 

The prince shrugged his shoulders and tossed off 
another glass of wine, . 

“Never fear, I havea stronger preventive-‘than 
you think. Ihave an old conquest to settle first.” 

And here he frowned a little, for between‘ him and 


the rosy brim seemed to rise’ the pale, scornful, ‘de-’ 
fiant face that had ‘last confronted ‘him from’ the! 


— roof-top of-the solitary house in the Bavarian 
woods, . 


“Yes,” he muttered, “I have-a victery to aecom-~' 


plish in another direction. “Your successful bethro- 
thal, Sebastian, is a wheel within a wheel, Well, we 
shall see {” 

“Yes, I trust we shall. And if the reality is-half 
as fairas the pictured semblance, faith! ‘I’m not sure 
but you may send the next rascal of aJew, whodares 
to be importunate with a royal prince, to my coffers 
for settlement.” . 

“ Agreed! let us dvink to the fair one’s eife and 
Bpeedy arrival.” 

At that moment there came a hasty summons: at 


‘ serpent an idle hour, a frivolous day, but herhe: 





the door without, and in a few moments a page ap- 
peared, bowing low ‘in obsequious humiliation as he 
said: 

“ Your royal highness witl'pardon me for disoiey- 
ing’orders. The man waiting withont to see your 
highness ‘will not take a refusal. He rays he has a 
matter of great'importance tolay before your high- 

88. > 


“ Confound his importance. I,said I would not be 
disturbed,” Peswcngpriee orn angrily. 

“I told him so, your(highnegss, but he insisted that 
you-would ‘be more angry.at the delay of the mes- 
sage than ‘at any interruption. He bade.me tell you 
he was oneof your highness’s servants, hisname was: 
Seippel, and he-came from the:forest way.” 

The prince sat down his -wine-glass so:suddonly 
ithat’ the clear, musieal ring of . the glass sounded 
through the whole room, while he oried, sharply: 

“Show him into the inner:ante-reom. I will:be 
\there-at once,” and he rose up promptly. 

“Make yourself contented in my absence, Sebas-: 
tien. The man has evidently something of impor- 
{tance to'tell'me, Nothing’ indeed from that souree: 
can be trivial.” ! 

“Humph!” nodded the count as the door closed: 
and left him alone; “‘ it belongs tothe wheel within 
a wheel, one can read ‘that, and: so no. doubt there is: 
a lady in the questien.” 

The prince strode forward to the ante-room and 
opened the door —_ atrembling, cowering figure. 

Poor, timid-spirited Seippe} could hardly hold him- 
self from ‘falliag ina quivering heap upon the fleor, 
such utter terror’ had possession of ‘at ‘the very 
thought of speaking’ his-eviltidinge before that dark- 
ening face, 

“Wel, idiot, out with your news,” exelaimed the 

rince, hoarsely, reading #n.that ashy, terror-stricken 
Locos! magnitude ofthe news the cowering lips 


trembled to speak. ~“ She has killed herself I sup- 
pose; strange, indomitable that dwelt within 
that frail temple! I-think the sweeping out of the 


life of half. mankind: could not affect or startle me so! 
Wet I aaigtts have expected it. I might! have ex-/ 
peeted it !” 

Theeoe last sentences were utt a di 04 t dly-to 
himself, and net with a thought of ‘the Listener. | 
Strange as it might be this princely ruffian’s passiun 
luring ‘these long, bootless years for that fearless, 
defiant, scornful woman so compl in bis. power, 
and-yet so ly intrenched beyond his reach, was’ 
the one ‘true, sincere aud earnest sentiment of’ his” 
nature. Others, younger and fairer, were -but the 








oved, cruelly enough, but for all that'loved sin- 
cerely. 

"Now his knees shook, and his-voice broke, as he 
re with whitening lips : 

Rane ine killed horecif, thew e” 

‘Beippel wrang his hands wildly. 

“Indeed, indeed, your highness, I cannot tell. She 
has flown to the heavens, sarely:” 

‘The prince looked out -throngh the high arched 
window up to where there was a sweep of~ blue sky. 

Did the realization of the great gulf that lies be- 
teer thegood and pure and the vile and sinful, even 
here on earth, sweep over him? 

How she woald look up with that far-piercing eye 
into the heavens! ‘Yes, she was there—she was 
there! safe at last out of his clutches. What matter’ 
to the prince now whether Sebastian Schrodter re- 
ceived a bride or not? 

Shivering, he said, in a strangely humble tone: 

“T'ell me about it, Seippel !” 

“1f'I only could, your highness,” groaned Seippel, 
‘but’ there is go little to tell. She was sad, very sad. 
She asked my wifeto pray for her. She went her- 
self upon the roof and knelt down. We heard a° 
part of her tal before we went below. It was 
strange and wild, She asked for the earth to-open 
and shake her down, or for the sky to send a 
messenger to take her up into its safety and rest, 
We ‘went below, and we heard nothing, we saw 
nanght. An hour afterward ‘Lisbet went up, and! 
found the roof’door closed and‘fastened. She called 
my lady again and again, but there was no answer, 
She came down shaking with fear, 

“*'l’here is something: terrible happened’ she said. 
* Go and try if she will-answer you.’ 

“T went, and called, and it was only stillness Tike 
the grave. ‘Then I said she-was asleep, or she had 
faiuted. I called: Hans, and we took-axes and broke 
open the door after much labour.” 

He paused to wipe his*forehead. 

“Well,” gasped the prince, shutting one hand tight 
and hard against his myo in Well, pete 

“Nothing, -your roya ness, nothing at all. 
There me sign or trace of my lady, ‘The roof 
was empty.” 

A quick reaction came over the prince. The ruddy 
hue rushed back to his ashy cheek. He drew one 





“Idiot !*the vociferated. “She was hiding below 
somewhere. It was a trick to escape. ‘By Heaven, 
if she has sueceetied your son's paltry life will not 
be enough to:satisfy my rage.” 

“ Nay, nay, your highness, how should it be? The 
doors below were.all fastened-as usual, an@ we were 
there watching and waiting. She escaped, if she es- 
capped atall by mortal means, from the roof, And 
\that, you know, is almost an impossibility for the 
\strongest man, Then had she reached the ground 
she had yet to find her wayfrom out the locked gates 
of the high fence, and throu zh the long ferest paths. 
And there was no trace, no single trace, your high- 
ness,” repeated Seippel, mournfully. 

Again the prince wavered, avd his face blanched. 

‘*How-do you explain it, you and your wife ?!” he 
asked. 

Seippel gathered-courage, perceiving the deep emo- 
tion on his master’s usually pitiless face. 

“We know not. ‘But, oh! your highness, her 
prayer was something thrilling. It might almost 
have moved the-stones, ‘We almost think "—and 
|here Seippel looked’ heaverward—‘‘that Our Lady 
(wrought a miracle especially for her sake. She 
‘talked with the sky eo mach, what wonder if some 
cloud floated dewn ‘to bear her away ?” 

The prinee dropped heavily into ‘hig chair, and 
nen his hand:to and: fro along -his troabled fore- 
“Sueh superstitions are weak—childish,” be mut- 
jtered, uneasily, and then he turned again,'to ask, in 
something like his old, imperious manner: 

“ And when did this happen—what was the hour?” 

“ Yesterday, your highness, toward noon,” 

“ And you have made sure she is nowhere hidden ?” 

“Wehave. Our fear andalarm might well belp 
ms to sift over every nook and corner. She is not 
there, your highness.” 

“Well, well; I will not -vent any anger upon you 
mow until I have investigated all. I shall come to- 
morrow. I will believe thet you are without blame 
jin the matter until I have other proof,” 

“TI ‘thank your highness most humbjy for this 
jgrace,” answered Seippel, scarcely able to credit his 
good fortune in escaping with » whole skin. and a 
\head on ‘his shoulders, and he made gll‘haste to re- 
treat before the mild humour vanished, 

(To be continued.) 








THE FORTUNES OF 
BRAMBLETHORPE, 


CHAPTER III, 
My love with words and errors still she feeds, 
But edifies another with her deeds. 


“Seay out -here:a/few minutes with me, Estelle,” 





| pleaded Mr. Jordan, as the gate closed behind them. 


“Phe air is-so dry and warm, and itis very early. 
{It is too lovely to-night for indoor life, and to-morrow 
\you are going away from us for'long weeks.” 

“Phat’s just it, Mr. Jordan, “I must goia and see 
ito my tivtle affairs. I’ve a good‘deal to do-efore I 
sleep.” 

Half unconsciously-she pat her hand to her bosom 
ito assure herself that the precious packet was safe. 

She heard the paper crackle under the light pres- 
jsare and was satisfied. “Lhe curate heard it tog, hav- 
‘ing noticed the gesture. 

Immediately he imagined she had a love-missive 
hidden in that sacred covert, and became correspond- 
ingly miserable, 

He'had been-unhappy before—at this he was ut- 
\terly dejected. 

Whose is it?” he asked, with a forced laugh, 

She looked up at him mockingly. 

* Guess?” 

“J -cannot,” 

“T have only been with Harry, Mr. Douglage, and 
\yourself—it must’ have come from one of you three,” 
(she said, teazingly. 

She was swinging her hat in her hand a little im- 
\patiently. 

' ‘Even by moonlight he could see the red rose. on 
(her cheeks and the diamond flash of her eyes—awak- 
ened, alas, not by him. 

He could see, too, in what haste she was to break 
jaway trom him, and he attributed that haste to a de- 
sire to read the tender loye-message of some fortu- 
nate rival, 

“T will not detain you,” he said, bitterly, . “I per- 
ceive that even this May moonlight and these May 
roses have no charms for you when they have to be 
endared in my company.” 

“Nonsense, Mr, Jordan,” she answered, laughing 
up into his gloomy eyes; “you are just. 48 pretty ag 
they in your way! Lassure-youthat you add much to 
the effect of the scene, leanivg in that pensive atti- 
‘tude against the gate, the moonlight fairly melting 
in your handsome eyes. When I get to London 





fierce breath. 


amidst the gaslight and glory I shall frequently re- 
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call your picture as you appear at this moment, I 
shall, upon my word—often.” 

So saying she turned and ran up the avenue to the 
house, kissing her fingers at him in merry good-bye. 

He stood where she had left him for some time, 
his head drooping, his heart aching. 

“TI can bear this no more,” he murmured, at last, 
straightening himself. ‘I have wrapped my talents 
in a napkin—been false to myself and to Heaven only 
to be trifled with by a vain girl. Before she returns 
to Bramblethorpe Rectory I must be away from it.” 

With listless steps he dragged himself along the 
path she had gone, entered the house, and ascended 
to his chamber, where he sat long at the open win- 
dow, staring up into the blue sky, where the moon’s 
overpowering radiance bad quenched all lesser lights. 

As he sat there, silently praying, struggling with 
himself and his untoward passion, Estelle, careless of 
his agony, oblivious of his existence, was engaged in 
a matter of great import to herself and some other at 
present unsuspecting persons, 

As soon as she had reached her room she had rung 
for her maid, and had said te her : 

“Pack your box to-night, Dora, for you will have 
my trunks to arrange in the morning ; and say fare- 
well to John, for to-morrow we go to London.” 

“Oh, do we, miss ?’’ cried Dora, delighted. 

‘Yes; and go to the laundry and see about my 
muslins and laces. Do whatever wants doing, but 
do not disturb me for the next hour, as I shall be 
writing letters.” 

“ Yes, miss,” 
ing. 

The young lady locked her door, drew an easy- 
chair to the table, on which a light burned softly 
through a groundglass globe, cast a quick look about 
the apartment, as guilty people will, even when they 
know they are alone, then dived her little white hand 
beneath the blue silk of her square-cut bodice, and 
brought forth what she had appropriated from Earl 
Bramblethorpe’s escritoire, 

The rose on either cheek shrank smaller and 
brighter, her hands trembled with eagerness; and 
yet she hesitated before untying the bit of white tape 
which bound the packet. 

She did it presently though, carefully examining 
the outside of all the envelopes before making her- 
self acquainted with their contents. 

“*March 14th,’” she repeated, looking at the post- 
marks. “* April 5th’—* May Ist.’ This, then, is the 
first of the series, therefore first in the order of my 
reading.” 

When she drew out the first letter she uttered a 
cry of vexation, 

It was written in Italian! 

However, she had a school-girl knowledge of the 
language; and after some study, and also having 
most provokingly to run down to the library for her 
Italian dictionary, she finally made out the whole of 
the letter. 

“It is just as I suspected,” she murmured, tri- 
umphantly. “ Let me get the whole story, however. 
It is very interesting, 1 assure you, Earl Bramble- 
thorpe !” 

She mastered the other two epistles more quickly. 
When she had made them all out to her satisfaction 
she reread them. 

They were written in a cramped, delicate hand, 
evidently by a woman, and one not accustomed to 
letter-writing. 

The post-mark was Naples, the date about thir- 
feen years previous, and, as Estelle remembered, 
about one year before the death of Lady Bramble- 
thorpe. 

They were brief, and as they affect the destinies 
of all our personages, more or less, we will study 
them out over Estelle’s shoulder as she sits there 
with the three old letters smoothed out on her lap 
looking yellower still in the yellow lamplight. - She 
has shut out the pure moonlight whose splendour 
lies softly over lawn, rose-garden, and distant, mur- 
muring wood, to be alone with these letters and her 
own bad thoug)its. 

A sneer that is a smile, or a smile that is a sneer, 
curls her red lips; while several times she mutters, 
éxultingly: 

“Aha! Lord Harry Bramblethorpe!” as if she had 
gained some great triumph over him, 

_ The letters ran as follows: 

(N>. 1.) 

‘ NaPLzs, March 14th, 18—. 

. My_ Lorp Brampietuorrr,—A sivgular and 
painful rumour has reached me, powerfully affecting 
yourself and my sister Valencia. I feel it my duty to 
communicate this rumour. You will do what you 
ens about troubling Valencia with it, at present. 

bave heard, through a private channel, that Count 
Steffazzi is not dead, but is still living, and on the 

oint of returning to Italy and publicly disclosing 
imself. The political dangers which have so long 
banished do not now threaten him, and he will im- 


said the maid, and departed, beam- 








prove the opportunity of returning to Naples. I 
know very well this will be a terrible surprise for 
you—I have not yet recovered the shock myself— 
but as it comes to me from a source I am not per- 
mitted to doubt I fly to inform my lord of the tid- 
ings. That they may prove incorrect is my prayer. 
In either case the moment that I have farther in- 
formation I will communicate it to you, my lord. 
Until then I remain, 
Your sincere friend, 
(No. 2.) 
Naptgs, April 5th, 18—, 

My Dear Lonp BraMBLErHoRPE,—Count Stef- 
fazzi has arrived in Naples, I have had an interview 
with him. As yet he has only disclosed himself toa 
very few intimate friends—not more than three per- 
sons besides myself. He is in a horrible rage with 
Valencia, threatening the worst. But he has his weak 
side, and you attacked it when you suggested to me 
the possibility of a bribe, WhatI fear is that it will 
ruin you to attempt to buy him. « His price is a hun- 
dred thousand pounds! What astonishing impudence! 
But he is well aware that you English gentlemen 
value your domestic honour at # higher rate than we 
Italians. Do answer without delay if you are willing 
or able to pay so enormous a sum ; for the count 
threatens to pay you a visit in person, uuless the ne- 
gotiation be very soon brought to a satisfactory close. 
My poor Valencia! for her sake I trust he will keep 
away from England. You say her health is not very 
good. Poorchild! I wish T could ape her, If she 
knew I was writing I would send her my love, but I 
suppose this is all under the rose. Would it not be 
well for you to come on and see the count yourself? 

Send an answer, or come and bring it, soon, 

Your affectionate friend, CECELIA. 

(No. 


CECELIA, 


Naptes, May Ist, 18—. 

My Lorp BramMBLeTHorpre,—Your answer is re- 
ceived, in which you conseut to pay the Count Stef- 
fazzi a hundred thousand pounds, in five payments of 
twenty thousand pounds, one payment a year, pro- 
vided he faithfuliy pledses himself to .retura to his 
former seclusion, and does all in his power to preserve 
and prolong the opinion that he is net among the living, 
including the purchase of the silence of the three wit- 
nesses who are aware of his presence in Naples. He 
accepts your proposal as to the payments, has taken 
the cheque, in my name, as I suggested, and I drew 
the money for him, and is at this hour on the ocean, 
on his way back to Brazil. He lived there under the 
name of Signor Marco Bellini, and it is to that name 
he requests the future cheques to be drawn and sent 
to Riv Janeiro. 

I sincerely congratulate you on this fortunate ter- 
mioation of a most disagreeable business. You have 
had to pay very dear~—shamefully dear!—but if it 
does not quite ruin you I shall be the happiest of your 
friends, You owe me no thanks whatever, for my 
interference, I bate the man as deeply as you do. 
I could not bear to see him rob you as he did, It 
made me wild with anger. But who cau escape 
affliction in this world? 

With a thousand kind loves, yours, 
CEcBLIA. 

“Aha! Lord Harry Bramblethorpe,” repeated Es- 
telle, several times, and it seemed to give her great 
pleasure tosay it. ‘“ And now what isto be dove with 
these?” she murmured, rousing herself as she heard a 
clock strike eleven. “ Where willthey be safe? I 
must run norisk with them! I cannot be bought for 
aless price than the Count Steffazzi—no, indeed! 
The game is in my own hands now. How ‘ trifles 
light as air’ sometimes become ‘ confirmation strong 
as proofs of Holy Writ.’ I could not have been over 
seven years of age that season when Earl Bramble- 
thorpe cut down some of his timber, and there was a 
rumour that he was on the verge of pecuniary ruin. 
His embarrassments must have been caused by 
the necessity of raising this enormous sum every year 
for five years. It seems, however, that he carried it 
through triumphantly, and is, to-day, probably, as 
prosperous as before, It only shows me more clearly 
what his wealth and his income must be—what a 
stake it is for which I am playing !” 





CHAPTER IV. 
Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, 
Nor hell a fury like a woman scorn Congreve, 

In vain Lord Harry turned his lorgnette to every 
part of the opera house that night—the one he longed 
to see was not present. 

Mrs. MacLeod was hardly ableto afford the extra- 
vagance of a box, although she was a faithful atten- 
dant upon the opera, being a great lover of music. 

‘The lover had hoped that she would be there with 
her niece, knowing how proud she was of the young 
beauty, and how anxious to display her to her 
friends. 

When he saw certainly that they were not in the 
house a cold feeling of disappointment and fear 





Settled upon him. It was that self-asserting Scotch 
laird who was keeping them away. 

He scorned such worldly foolishness as the opera, 
of course ; and Agries was denying herself to remain 
with him and make his evening pleasanttohim, He 
was free to enjoy her sweet society. ‘ 

Ah, how the picture burned on the fiery imagina- 
tion of the young lord! He scarcely heard three bars 
of the music, nor noted the fair ladies bowing to him 
from their boxes. ~ . 

With his head on his band and his elbow on the 
gilded railing, he sat staring straight at the stage, ap- 
parently so absorbed in the tragic play as to be un- 
conscious of everything else; so that even the dis- 
tressed Marguerite became conscious of him as she 
played, singing and acting her sweet, melancholy 
part with the deeper pathos for being thus appre- 
ciated by the son of an earl, 

The truth was the music to him was but an echo, 
and the forms upon the stage but shadows, His 
heart was in a certain ancient drawing-ruom, where 
sata fair girl and a brawny laird earnestly talking of 
—what? 

Lord Harry could not but be uneasy at the vision. 
He believed that conscience had an almost morbid 
influence with Agnes MacLeod, and he farther be- 
lieved that her cousin James, albeit he had waited 

atiently more than two years, was as set that she 
should finally marry him as the sun was fixed in its 
socket. 

“Come, come—are you bound to offend half your 
friends? Let us move about a little, Harry,” said the 
earl, at the end of the second part. ‘ 

Lord Harry aroused himself, forced a smile, and 
went out of the box with his father to make some 
calls, Mr. Douglass remaining with the ladies. 

The places of the two gentlemen who went out 
were soon filled by others, eager to pay their respects 
to the earl’s daughters. , . 

‘“‘ Why not the father instead of the son since his 
heart is lost to. me ?” Estelle askod herself, not for the 
first time, as she watched the two on their rounds, 

Then, as usual witn her when in society, she culti- 
vated the natural satire and envy of her nature by re- 
marking how much more obsequious was the atten- 
tion paid to the Earl of Bramblethorpe’s daughters 
than to the heiress of Mr, Styles, the rector. 

“ My time will come—and soon,” she thought. “If 
I marry the son it may be many long yexrs before I 
shall have full sway. If I marry the father I shall 
be a countess on my bridal day. But, oh, Llove him! 
I love him!” she murmured, following Lord Harry 
with eager eyes. 

It was not very late when the party reached home 
after the opera. Mr. Douglass did not go in, as he 
had some letters to write for the morning mail. He 
was not stopping with the family in town, having 
handsome rooms of his own and taking many of his 
meals at the club of which Harry and himself were 
members, 

So he said good-night and went on his way, hav- 
ing first whispered to Lady Augusta that he should 
come early ou the morrow to ask her advice on a very 
important matter. 

Clare was sleeping... Augusta was so full of herown 
happy thoughts that she wished to be alone with 
them. ‘The earl had some papers to look over. 

Thus, within ten or fifteen minutes after entering 
the house, Estelle and Lord Harry found themselves 
alone in the drawing-room. 

“IT believe I will try letter-writing too,” he said, 
feeling as unwilling to be left alone with her asa 
man might who was half aware that he was about to 
be made love to by a woman whose affection he could 
not return, 

* Do not go just yet,” she said, coming and standing 
before him as he was about to rise from his seat. “I 
want you to answer me a question, Do you expect 
to marry Miss Leod?”’ 

“ How can I say that I do before I have the lady’s 
consent ?”’ 

“Then you are not actually engaged ?’’ she inter- 
rupted. 

“Weare not. But, Estelle, to tell you the truth 
I wish that we were. It is no fault of mine that we 
are not, I love Agnes MacLeod as I have never 
loved and never can love another woman,” 

** You need not assure me of that, I do not doubt 
it,” answered Estelle, herlips whitening, ‘‘ Does she 
love you equally well ?” 

The young man whom she was catechizing looked 
dreamily off into the air; a smile shone in his clear 
eyes, as if he saw something beautiful in the empty 


ce. 

x She has not said.so in as many words,” he an- 
swered, presently, ‘‘ YetI believe it. I believe she 
loves me ; and when Agnes loves at all it must be with 
her whole heart, once and for ever.” 

“What, then, is the trouble between you ?” 
“ Who says there is trouble between us?” 
“ It is not difficult to infer it, You have hardly the 
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air of a happy lover, my lord. Harry. we have been 
friends from childhood—oh, why could not you have 
loved me?” 

With clasped hands she threw herself on the foot- 
stool in front of his chair, trying vainly to encounter 
his surprised gaze, while a burning blush suffused 
her face. 

“ You are going to call me unwomanly. Perhaps 
Iam, ButI tell you, truly, Lord Harry, that you 
will consult your real welfare by choosing me, 
can ruin you—and I will if you marry Agnes Mao- 
Leod !” 

“ You can ruin me ?” 

* Yes, most completely. I can take from you that 
of which you are the most proud and that which is 
most necessary to you.” 

“ What do you mean, Estelle ?” 

“ T will not explain myself. Ihave spoken the truth. 
You will find why and how I can do these things 
when they have come to pass.” 

The young man sat silent in utter surprise. He 
was inclined to be incredulous, and to smile at the 
threats of a jealous girl, But there came to him the 
recollection of a scene with his father only three or 
four nights ago. 

The earl himself had declared, with evident fear 
and dismay, that he was in danger of a great misfor- 
tune and disgrace. 

“ Estelle!” he cried, sosuddenly as to frighten her 
—“it was you, then, who stole the packet from my 
father’s writing-desk,” 

He seized her by the shoulders and turned her 
shriuking face to the full glare of the chandelier, With 
all the might of her strong will she tried to keep her 
eyes fixed steadily on his, but the guilt which was 
in them weighed them down, and they flickered and 
fell before his indignant search. 

“ Ungrateful, ungenerous traitor! to steal into the 
chamber of one who has ever befriended you, for the 
purpose of committing an insufferable wrong and in- 
jury on him and his! Shall I call you what you are— 
a thief, Estelle?” 

She quivered beneath his scornful anger; but hers 
was not a mind ever to be conquered. She had set 


out to attain an object—power at all events — if pos- 
sible, love with it, She fouud that she had lost all 
chance of the love, but the power was in her hand— 
and what did she care for the anger or the con- 
tempt of those against whom she wielded it ? 

Still she did care for Lord Harry’s good opinion. 


Wild as she was with jealousy of an»ther woman, she 
could not endure that he should despise her, Then, 
also, she was not at all ready to have her knowledge 
of the letters brought to light. If it came out now, 
she would be known by the family as the oné who 
had taken them. Her plan had been to affect that 
the knowledge had come to her through the medium 
of others. Whatever Lord Harry thought of her 
the earl must not be aroused against her. For of 
what avail would be her secret, beyond a petty re- 
venge, if with it she did not secure a coronet ? 

“ You use strange language for a gentleman,” she 
said, very quietly, raising her eyes, now as clear as 
a seraph’s, to meet his ; “will you be more explicit 
in your charge?” 

* You know very well to what I refer, Estelle.” 

“ You spoke of me as a thief. Perhaps you had 
better give me over to the police?” 

“You know what you took from my father’s 
room.” 

“What I took from—your—father’s—room ?” she 
repeated, slowly, as if pondering his words, and lost 
in wonder as to their meaning. 

Those eyes, calm now, and full of surprise, looked 
at him with such steady inquiry that it was his turn 
to let his lids fall. 

It might be that she had not taken the letters, and 
that he was betraying to her a matter which he 
should rather seek to hide. Yet he felt all the time 
that he was right in his suspicions, He had always 
read Estelle’s character more clearly than any one of 
her other friends, had deprecated the great intimacy 
between her and his sisters, while he had not felt at 
liberty to do anything positive to check it. While 
he was rapidly reviewing the situation she was trying 
on an air of indignation. 

“You have used most unpardonable language to 
me, Lord Harry. I demand retractation and apology.” 

“I may have been hasty in my conclusions, Es- 
telle, but your threats of ruin and vengeance justified 
me in inferring that you were in possession of some 
ro which my father appears uneasy at having 

ost,’ 

“Your father may have lost papers,” she said, 
coldly, “‘and they may have been of great. impor- 
tance to him; but my knowledge came to me some 
time ago,” 

“T shall tell him of the threats you have made.” 

“TIT would advise you not todoso. It will only 
trouble him unnecessarily, and it will make no diffe- 
rence in the course I have marked out. Ah, if only 











om could have loved me, Harry, there need have 
n uo difficulty,” 

“But I cannot,” he answered, gently, for he was 
not capable of wounding a woman’s feelings need- 
lessly, and his harsh accusation had leaped from his 
lips before he had time to repress it. “I haveloved 

iss MacLeod for three years, Estelle—her image 
has prevented my ever thinking of any other as my 
wife. There is no need for you to feel hurt or 
slighted. I do rot love you, because my heart is pre- 
occupied.” 

“TI do not blame you,” said Estelle, still sitting at 
his feet, where she had first placed herself, her face 
lifted to his, white and bright with concentrated pas- 
sions of many kinds; “but, since I have said so much, 
I may as well say all. I am poor, and I am ambi- 
tious, But it was not ambition which prompted me 
to try and gain you. Naturally Iam not very lov- 
ing, but I did love you truly. Since that may not be 
indulged in, I am quite confident that I shall never 
again feel the weakness or the necessity of love. 
There are other things which can take love's place 
with me. To be a power in the social world is the 
height of my ambition. Perhaps I over-rate the thin 
I covet; but, having been poor and patronized, 
have learned the full value of wealth and rank. I 
intend to make a grand marriage. I intend to choose 
one of your dear friends for my next venture, and I 
predict that this second time I shall be successful ” 
—with a scornful half-laugh as at her first failure. 
** What I demand of you, Lord Harry, is that you 
shall not interfere between me and my second choice. 
When you see whom I have chosen it may annoy and 
provoke you, but I assure you that it will not be 
half so annoying or mortifying as to have me pub- 
lish a certain chapter of private history to the world, 
My silence is bought only by my success inthis. And 
—understand—since you and I cannot be lovers we 
cannot be friends. Naturally I hate you, for you know 
what the poet says in reference to a woman scorned.” 

* But I do not scorn you,” interrupted Lord Harry. 

“No! you only refuse me. It is thesame. I am 
not weak enough to Lear it gratefully, However, 
there shall be no open enmity between us, unless you 
will it. I even take back my threat in case you 
marry Miss MacLeod. Provided I marry first and the 
man I have chosen, you shall be at liberty to wed 
your red-haired beauty in peace, I will be generous 
with you.” 

“Red haired!” muttered Lord Harry, 

Estelle laughed. 

“ You are a strange girl, to say the least,” said her 
companion, rubbing his forehead as he stared at her, 
as if doubtful whether he was asleep or awake. “One 
would think you had some right to dictate in my af- 
fairs. ‘I confess that I do not understand nor accept 
the position in which you seek to place me,’’ 

Estelle sprang to her feet with a merry laugh and 
cry. 

“Lord Harry, you have been dreaming !—awake!” 
she said, shaking his arm, standing over him the in- 
carnation of girlish frolic, so that he really was per- 
plexed by the sudden change into half doubting that 
such a scene had been enacted, “ How stupid it makes 
you to be left alone with me! Good-night, I am 
going. Do not fall asleep in that easy-chair and dream 
you are in bed, for you will be in danger of taking 
cold.” 

Then she vanished, while Lord Harry got up, walk- 
ing about the room in a perturbed state which gave 
little token of sleep. 

He went out into the hall and looked toward the 
library. His father was still there, as he inferred from 
the bright light shining from the partially closed door. 

Frank, hating concealments and intrigues, proud as 
he was frank, the young lord did not relish the posi- 
tion in which he found himself, Estelle Styles had 
threatened him. His own father had confessed that 
there was an unhappy secret. 

He felt that he had a right to know all. 

Was he to have a girl like her taunting and threat- 
ening him, and he unable to defend or secure himself 
because ignorant of the danger, its nature, its direc- 
tion ? 

Chafing, restless, wholly disconcerted, but bent upon 
having an explanation from somebody, he knocked at 
the litrary door. 

* Come in,’’ said the earl. “ Why, Harry, my boy, 
you look out of sorts. Is anything amiss?” 

“ Yes, father,” he replied, closing the door and com- 
ing and standing in front of the other, who had 
wheeled his library chair around to meet him as he 
came in. “I want toask you about those lost papers. 
Have you heard anythiug of them? Do you suspect 
who purloined them? Does their loss continue to 
trouble you?” 

“I have not found them—I am at an utter loss whom 
to suspect—and their loss gives me the greatest un- 
easiness,” answered the earl, sadly. “I try to shake 
off the care it gives me; but it haunts me like a 
spectre,” 





“ Father, it seems to me that I am of an age when 
you might find some comfort, and even aid, in making 
me yourconfidant, I would like to help you in this 
matter.” 

The elder gentleman shook his head. 

“TI think you are making a mistake in concealing 
anything from me,” continued the son, more de- 
cidedly. “ ‘Forewarned is forearmed,’ and if I am at 
all interested I should like to be on my guard. I 
have other reasons, too, for asking you, my dear 
father, to confide this whole matter to me.” 

“TI cannot. Indeed, Henry, I do not feel that I 
can,” murmured the earl, very much disturbed. 

“Am Ito suppose that you, my father, have done 
something of which——” 

He was going to say ‘you are ashamed,’ but his 
respect for his father was too deep for him to give 
utterance to such a sentence ; he could not think it, 
and even if he had suspected it he would not have 
said so. 

“T said to you once, Harry, that I had meaningly 
done no wrong, Whatever occurs, I desire you todo 
me that justice.” 

Warm tears came into the eyes of the impetuous 
young man as he felt the dignity and yet the grief of 
the earl’s manner. : 

“ Father, [ do most fully believe you. All the more 
do I urge upon you to tell me this miserable secret. 
[have a right to know it. I must knowit. Since it 
wiil not dishonour you to confess it to your son, why 
not indulge mein this ?” 

Again the ear] shook his head in silence. 

“ [ demand it,” cried Lord Harry, now greatly ex- 
cited. “I cannot be treated in this matter as if I 
were a child.” 

“You do not know what you ask,” pleaded the 
earl, shrinking back in his chair, and looking up at 
his son with a face ashy pale, shrunken in its lines, 
changed in its expression—a face almost agonized. 
“Z beseech you, do not urge this matter. 1 cannot 
tell you, my son, Why shouli you try to wring from 
me a truth which it would kill me to utter? Let ma 
have peace. I will not speak it. Not tospare my- 
self, Harry — not to spare you; we are men, and 
strong !—but to spare-—oh, Father of Mercy and 
Love, why was such a wrong permitted by 
Thee?” 

* Father, you amaze me! It is, then, very serious. 
Iam to stand in the dark, like an idiot, while you 
suffer as I see you suffer! Ido not know what to 
think or do.” 

“Think and do nothing. That is all. If there 
had been anything to do, think you I should not 
have done it? I would have turned the world over 
if that would have righted matters.” 

Lord Harry was conscious that his father was not 
a man to neglect his interests from lack of spirit or 
energy —he was indomitable in most matters; there- 
fore, it was the more strange to see him helpless 
under this secret misfortune. The more dismayed 
he grew the more fixed became the son’s purpose to 
get at the root of the evil. He could not brook these 
obscure hints—this half-knowledge. , 

Then, too, he considered that what a heartless and 
unprincipled girl knew might well be confided to him. 
He was certain that Estelle’s hints must point to the 
same matter which so distressed his father. Eagerly 
his thoughts flew back, trying to fix upon some cause 
for this uneasiness, In vain. He was not aware of 
one blot on the escutcheon of the Bramblethorpes of 
the last century, nor one act of his father's or 
mother’s life which might be misconstrued. 

Then he pondered whether he should tell the earl 
what. Estelle had said to him, and point her out as 
the one who had or knew of the stolen packet. 

While he stood deliberating there came a second 
knock at the library door. Lord Harry went to open 
it. Estelle stood outside, and beckoned to him, and 
when he reluctantly stepped a little towards her she 
whispered : 

“ Have you told the earl how I threatened you ?” 

“T have not yet. I was about to do so.” 

“Good. I was afraid I was toolate. I forgot to 
forbid you to speak to him on the subject. Should 
you do so, you will not find your happiness, nor his, 
improved.” 

She ran away up the stairs as if quite certain that 
he Would not venture to disobey hercommand. He 
did not—not that evening. 

Affairs wore so strange a look to him—his father 
was so painfully agitated—that he thought best to 
take more time for reflection before urging the matter 
any farther. 

** Who was that ?” asked the eari, uneasily. 

“ Estelle, father. She forgot something she had 
to tell me.” 

“Oh! Do you know, Harry, that I start at the rustle 
of a leaf almost since those papers disappeared, If 
it were not for one consideration—a consideration 
most sacred, most holy tome—lI would not submit to 
this tyreauy of apprelension, I tell you, my boy, I 
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would put on foot cértain inquiries which might—it 
is barely possible—dispel this bauuting fear, like a 
morving mist. But that one consideration makes 
such a coward of me that I dare not stir in 
the matter, Ah, me! it will be the death of me yet, 
Harry.” 

The young man saw how haggard and worn his 
father had grown during this brief interview, aud 
felt that his last expression might not be an exag- 
gerated one. 

“Estelle shall confess the secret to me, if he will 
not,” he said to himself. “I.wilt not harass himany 
more at present. I am sorry to see you so worried, 
father,” hoe added, aloud, stepping up to say good- 
night. ‘“ Shake off all thoughts of this trouble, if 
you can; and, whatever happens, remember you 
have us—your children !” 

As his father held out his hand he caught it and 
pressed it to his lips, then lturried from the room. 

“Yes, I have them,” murmured the earl, looking 
after the gallant young figure; “three as fair and 
noble children as were ever vouchsafed to a father. 
Thatis what makes it so cruel.” 

* (To be continued, 





ELGIVA ; 
oR, 
THE GIPSY’S CURSE. 


BY THE AUTHOU OF 
“The Snapt Link,” “ Evelyn's. Plot,” “ Sybil’s 
Inheritance,” §e., fc. 
—— een 

CHAPTER XLI. 
Vows made in pain are violeut and void, 
FPornever can true recondcilement grow 
Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so 


deep ; 
Which world but lead mie to a worse relapse 
And heavier fall, 

Txosr were fearful words thut -came'on Lena’s 
ears—spoken in that tone of calm firmness that is 
moreominous than violent and biasing fury. 

Prineo Charles stood therein the soft but distinct 
light that pervaded the sepulchral cave, his eyes 
fixed‘onlmily but earnestly on the girl’s sweet. face, 
and had she bestowed thought or speculation on the 
expression of his features she w have séen that 
there wae atenderadmiration mingled with the fierce 
determination of his nature. The liquid lighé im the 
eyes, the half-regretful sadness in the lips were all 
unlike the cynical or harsher passions thas were 
habitaal to the face of the German prince. 

But Lena thought too little of herself to be occu- 
pied with such personal matters. Ali that troubled 
her at the moment was the one thought that Juan 
was lost. 

“ Speak, or I will summon those who can help mo 
in a seareh that will not bein vain,’’ was apparently 
a threat which it would ‘be hopeless to resist or evade. 
Lena’s blood ran coldly, her brain whirled at the im- 
minenos of the danger, and only the terrible respon- 
sibility that weighed on her gave her vourageto calm 
that woman’s weakness of heart that vents itself in 
faintings or hysterics in natures that are not un- 
selfish enough to forget their own sufferings and 
danger for the sake of others. 

. At last a desperate resolution dawned on the girl’s 
rain. 

It was a wild idea—too wild for aught bat actual 
despair to suggest—but the complete hopelessness 
of any other resource seemed to render its execution 
possible. 

But, like one of those cases where death must in- 
evitably result auless some remedy of fearful risk is 
tried, there was no resource if it. should fail, while 
if it remained untried the reflection that.it had been 
neglected would be constant torture. 

Lena.closed her eyes in fervent prayer ere she 
venturedion the daring act. 

Earnestly, humbly, did that agonized petition for 
help and courage go up to Him who alone can turn 
the hearts of men, and though her lips moved not 
the heart's entreaties were distinctly andible to the 
ears to which they were addressed. 

There was a saintly calmness in her expression as 
she turned to the prince that had its influence even 
ere she spoke. It was so plain even to his earthly 
ideas, his arbitrary, jealous spirit, that whatever 
motive actuated that pure, noble girl it was holy 
and unselfish and sincere. 

“ Prince Charles,” she said, in a tone that scarcely 
sounded in the deep silence, from the strong effort 
she pnt om her emotions. “I do not know if there 
is justice or pity or faith in your heart. I may be 
wrong in my judgment of your nature—Hearen 
grant it, for I am going to put you to the-proof. 
May | trust you? May I appeal from your baser 
— to truth and nobleness and generosity ? 

rince,dare Itrust you? Willyou help me? Will 
you hold my confidence sacred if you do not grant 
the prayer ?”’ 

He might have answered “ Yes! a thousand times 
yes!’’ had his nature been less clouded with selfish 











passions, had he been willing to relinquish the hold 
he felt he possessed over the only being his —T 
ward heart had ever loved... But as it was he could 
not bring himself to cast.aside such power, to com- 
romise his fature conduct by sucha promise, to 
come as it were the slave r: than the master 
of the destinies of those belew him in rank, in po- 
sition, in strength. 

* You askitoo much, Lena,’’ he said... “I cannot 
be so blindly complaisant. to one who has scorned 
and shunned my every word of kindness or of love. 
I can pretty well guess your secret; you have some 
lover—some liaison carrying) on here which your 
unele would repudiate an punish. But that Ishall 
soon ascertain,” he said, bitterly, as he marked the 
omens of his words in her kindling cheek, her terrified 
glance. 

“Tt is false!” she uttered, indi nantly, “ shame, 
fully false! I have no lover; and, if love ssuch 
misery, as I, have seen, Hexven knows I wish‘ for 
none. It is but falseness, cruelty, and deceit.””- 

But there is some one ere whom you are shel- 
tering,, whom, you would’ coneval from the’eyes of 
those who have a right to control your actions, and 
one who, for aught I know, may’ bea guilty crimi- 
nal,” he returned. “ Lera, were it not impossible 
to be so, my suspicions wonld turn in one direction ; 
but it is too impossible for even a question to arise 
in the mind. But I mustknow the trath~ay, and 
without plédge or promises, save what 1: a give 
to one who might bave worked fardifferently 
she. been wise,” 

Lena paused for s moment. 

** Prince, it: is'a:fearfal risk: I am: gomg:to:run,”” 
she said, her cheeks and. lips i ee 
ashen-whiteness as she spoke. “ Yet, surely, surely, 
you cannot be one of those flends. who have w 
such awful cruelty and crime. Heaven help.me if I 
am doing wrong, for I could, not survive it. should 
my confidence be betrayed.” 

There is. something far more touching. in the emo- 
tien of the brave aud self controlled in:cither sex 
than the weals yielding of soft and unrestrained 


natures, 

Lena’s. fearful terror and struggling agitation 
spoke more powerfully to the henet of the rugged 
noble than:an ocean of tears or pleadings. from an 
ordinary woman, 

“ Lena, Lam nof niade of granite,” he said, with 
a sort of half-impatient smile, “nor am I altos 
gether akin to the dark spirits to whom you allude. 
Na: Fodh gee mt oy ngpeee I will assare you that I 
will not wantonly or needlessly re / or 
bring such grief as you fear on your head. You are 
too brave for me to despise or distrust: you, Lena 
Farino,” he added, firmly. 

If looks could avail, the bright flash of hope that 
beamed from the girl’s face might have worked on 
the prince’s better feelings—in any case, its per: 
fect genuineness, its utter freedom from desire to 
touch or to attract formed its truest charm and 


power. 

“T will trast you, I will: puti you to the: proof, 
prince,” she said, clasping her as she spoke 
as if the: effort, the risk she ran was almost. too 
severe. for endurance ; and again tliere was a:slight 


pause, 

Then she spoke in a low tena: 

* Prince, it is Juan, Lord Chetwode, who is in 
these dreadful caves, which were intended to be his 
fearful grave.’ 

The prince literally sprang back in astonishment 
that could certainly not be feigned. 

“Tt is. impossible, utterly inmpossible,” he said. 
* You are wrong, poor child, It has-been too.severe 
a trial for your nerves.”” 

“It is trae, too true,” she said, firmly. “ Prince, 
it was a crime such as man would searcely con- 
fess'and Heaven would panish. Now that he has 
been rescued from the living _ in which he had 
been cruelly laid, dare you offend Heaven again by 
sentencing poor Juan once more to a punishment 
which he did not merit and which by a miracle he 
has escaped ?” 

The prince still stood in motionless astonish- 
ment, 

‘* Lena, [ cannot comprehend, I do not know, I am 
fairly bewildered, stupefied.by your hints. It‘ cannot 
be. If, as you say, this unhappy young’ man was 
thus condemned, what can have saved him?” he said, 
dreamily. “ Lena, my child, my love,”* he-continued, 
“for Heaven's sake explain yourself.’’ 

** It is soon done, very soon,” she said, gathering 
courage from her companion’s agitation, “ The 
matter is simply this, prince. Juan was seized by 
some dreadful fiends in men’s shape — buried while 
alive in a corpse's coffin, and 1 by Heaven’s provi- 
dence heard his cries and discavered and saved him 
—so far,” she added, inwardly. 

“Go on. Explain. It is still a riddle, a miracle to 
me,’’ he resumed, 

‘* Nay, it is simple,” she returned. “It is just 
this, prince. I managed to trace the spot where he 
lay by his groans, taking care to have the-means of 
retracing my steps by a winding silk. And,” she 








said, more hesitatingly, “he was revived by the 
means I was able to use. I was let down to his 
coffin, and we brought him up by a most perilous 
attempt.. But the:person who aided me, the good, 
true, honest agent in my attempt, I would not be- 
tray did it cost me life itself.” 

_The prince remained in bewildered contempla. 


** And you, girl, young, innocent and fragile as you 
are, you venture to tell me soberly that you have 
encountered such frightful risks ?’’ he said, with a 
slow, dreamy accent. 

“Could any one have done otherwise ?’’ she re. 


plied, innocently. 

“ Was it not for a lover? Have you no such feel- 
ing, such hope?” he resumed. 

** None,” she said, her eyes flashing indignantly, 
“None, prince. Do se suppose it is impossible for 
a woman to cherish love and interest and devotion 
save for a lover? I tell hay that were Juan as truly 
my brother in blood as he is in heart it would not 
be more impossible that I should cherish such ideas 
as youimply thanit is now. Ho is dear—most dear ; 
he is the o iy living being who is left me to cling to 
and to care for, save indeed yonder unfortunate, who 
can neither understand nor return my care or affec. 
tion. But, fors lover, as you' understand the word, 

The prnes’s i hat relaxed as h 

@ prince’s expression somewhat re as he 
listened. 


“ Girl’ ”"he said, more gontly, “it is in- 
credible, heroic, wonderful that’ you mw ~ Po 
such risks. But, alas, a not what you 
do, you know.not' the le risks run—the 
penalties that 
ae aid. Were I disposed to save him for 
your sake I know not, I caunot.even see the means 
of doing so without incurring a penalty that you 
little comprehend. Does.any one know of his exist- 
ence?” he added, meditatively. 

“ No one—save the true friend I. spoke of —who 
would die rather than betray the secret,” she re- 
plied, eagerly. “ Prince, if you will shield him, if 

‘ow will aid our scheme of conveying him in secret 

m this place, it would never be divulged to any 
human being. Torture itself could not it from 
me—or him—that brave and true friend, who might 
have noble’s blood in his unselfish heart,” she con- 
tinued, warmly, ‘ And, oh! in your own last hour, 
that hour which must come to you and all, in the 
time.of pain and sorrow and suffering which will one 
day be your portion as itis that of all of women 
born, then the memory of your Late pe life you 
have saved, the bliss you have given, the gratitude 
you have won will be the sweetest of consolations, 
the sole real support of your soul. You will not re- 
fuse, prince, you. will not condemn him—the youn 
and inn and the horrible care 
those fiendish foes?’’ 

The gir) had approached him, she had knelt at his 
fect, her small hands had clasped his half-powerless 
fingers, her long hair had falien back in her eager- 
ness and streamed down the slight, graceful form. 
She looked a we noble creature, with her 
brilliant, earnest eyes, her firm, brave air, her wo- 
oper faith, her'undaunted defiance of danger and 
of pain. 

~ Lena, you have conquered, partially conquered,” 
said the prince, after a pause. ‘And I will so far 
yield to your example that I will not even demand 
uw guerdon for my service, But it must be under 
most special conditions and strictest injunctions 
that I can comply even in. part with your prayer. 
This Juan, or earl,.or whatever is his right appella- 
tion, must be hidden in a spot that will be at once 
safer and more healthy than these horrible caves. 
And in time it may.so Happen that the crime of 
which he has been guilty may be pardoned or 
atoned for under the influence I may be able to 
bring. to on the case. But at present I am 

werless. You can’t understand, and Heaven 
orbid I should enlighten you in the matter, but I 
have, in truth, little more power than yourself, ex- 
cept that I have more wealth, more agents, and for 
a time more confidence from those beneath my 
control. Are you content with this? Will you 
bs fa my child, my Lena, my. sweet, saintlike 


She shrank back from the involuntary pressure 
of her’ hand and the burning glances that he could 
not restrain. 

Batit wasonly fora moment that the impulse was 
indulged in, and then:he stood calm, and even dig- 
nified, in the superiority he possessed in the new 


management of the important affair. 


“Now,” he said, firmly, “we must begin to 
make necessary plans for this scheme of yours. It 
will not do for his escape to immediately follow my 
visit here, which might become known to those who 
will not allow any to move or act unwatched if 
the. slightest: suspicion attached to their conduct. 
You have put the lamb in the lion’s mouth, poor 
child,” he continued, with a bitter smile, “but the 
king of beasts is sometimes in a genial mood, and 


‘I will not betray the confidence you have placed in 
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me, though you knew not what you were doing at 
the time you ventured on it.” 

“T knew that I could scarcely injure my unhappy 
Juan by the risk,” she returned, with a wan smile. 
‘But, remember, every hour is adding to the dan- 
ger,” she added, pleadingly. ‘“‘He might be dis- 
covered ; even my uncle might on some slight caprice 
go to visit the spot.” 

The prince laughed scornfully. 

“Your uncle ?” he repeated, “your uncle? Well, 
it needs some effort to imagine it possible that such 
kindred could exist betweenyou. However, rest 
content, poor girl. I will take as rapid measures 
as is possible; and when youhave a sure signal 
from me, such as this,” he added, showing her an 
enamel and diamond ring, ‘ may safely trust 
him to any emi I may sen 

“ But mn how shall I know?* Prince, forgive 
me, but I have been so fi deceived,” she 
said, deprecatingly. “If Juam “be cancealed 
once more what i 


“Would you wish tomecompany hiim?’”* asked the 
ri 


She examined his) features with 
ae that into his very 
soul, *3 
Apparentl)#he was satisfied with what-she saw 
there, for she held out her hand in innocent and un- 
doubting faith. 

“I do trust you, prince,” she said, “ and may 
Heaven deal with you as you fulfil your pledge for 
this unfortunate and injured one in his need.” 

The prince raised her fingers to his lips, and 
lightly pressed a kiss on their soft whiteness. _ 

Then’ he turned to leave her as if that‘ were the! 
seal of ‘their i i 


wher, to convey to Juan’ the ch 
of his increased source of ‘safety and’ 
the cause of the delay im his liberation fto 
It was late ere she once more attempted to’ gain| 
the slumber needful for her strength L over- 
strained nerves. 


~7—_—__——— 
CHAPTER: XLII. 


Tuere was a darkened chamber in, Chetwode 
€astle and hushed voices and cautious. footateps in | 
its neighbourhood. 

And servants exchanged glances of mingled sor- 
xow and wonder and excitement at the. i of 
their lord. 

“ He has.never been the same since Lady Elgiva 
went away,” said. the count’s own man, conversing 
confidentially with the housekeeper, after: being. re- 
lieved from his attendance by 
the physician, had sent for the sick man, “ Ah, Mrs. 
Davey, when I took him the letter she had left, 
Poor oe thing, for I eaypet the could. not. have 

een to take. leave of ‘him > | thonghi he had 

ot his death ke. It was scarcely, right. that 
e should be punished just because those miserable 
<ipsies had changed one child for another, which is 
whole sum and substance | can, make of the 
affair. Surely she could have. stayed and comforted 
the old lord. ‘There’s room enough and money 
ugh for both in this castle.” 

“But not in the heart of the ‘heiress,” returned 
Mrs. Davey. ‘And I consider she was quite right. 
I'd.never have remained as & poor companion as you 
ba say, Mr. Fish, when:I had been. an. heiress. 
Still it “was a sad heart-break to my‘ old lord, more 
especially as he had really. loved the girl from her 
Infancy, and this young creature is like afoundling, 
and strange and queer in her ways, 1 suppose it’s 


a gipsy blood that does it,”’ she contmued, medi- | 
vely. 
nm Wail; she’s beantiful enough to cause a great deal | 


of fuss,”* returned Mr. Fish, gravely, ‘“ but. still she 
hasn't the gracefal, pretty ways of our own young 


lady, and between youand me, Mrs. Davey, I believe! sense of. 


I shall take my leave and retire on my savings, and 
anything my lord may be pleased to leave me, if it 
bea to so happen that he did not get over this at- 


‘** Which I don’t believe he will, and I think that 
the girl wouidn’t mind it very much, that I do,” was 
the sharp reply as a peal of the called Mr. Fi 

to ascertain the cause of the summons. 
eanwhile Amice had scarcely realized her new 
greatness, her brilliant prospects, till the: near 
proach of death brought home to hemthe certainty 
that she was heiress of Arnheim and Ohetwode and 
all their broad lands, 

Lord Easton had left the castle before tho itiness 
of the earl with the understanding that he wasthe 
acknowledged betrothed of the ry Amice, and the 
girl herself hardly doubted that would freely 
and absolutely fulfil the promise, if left i 
to her will. ‘ 

“ T love himrmot;I love him not,” she more than 
once repeated to herself. “And Juan, Juan is the 
only one who ever realiy touched my heart, though | 
——— not have given up all thiesplendo: 


—— —— | 


And the trembling and the pallor that overspread 
her features might well pass for the agitation of a 
child on the eve of orphanhood to those who were 
ignorant of all that had preceded this gloomy crisis. 

She followed Marian in silence through the maze 
of corridors and staircases that divided the-apart- 
org of the heiress from those of the Lord of Arn- 


Then, as they paused at the door, she shrank back 
with involuntary dread. . 

“Marian, one moment. I cannot, not yet,” she 
murmured, with trembling tones, that could not be 
mistaken in their agitation, and the woman, half- 
scornfully, half-pityingly. complied. 

“Foolish child! There is but what will be the 
lot of all,” she said, laying her hand on the lock. 
“No blood stains, no work of man will add to the 
solemnity of Heaven’s stroke, Come. He awaits 
you.” 

There was no alternative, and she collected her 
strength to avoid at any rate the contempt of her 
own menials. 

The next moment she stood by the bedside of him 
whom she had but a:few brief months recognized as 


d her parent, whose’ loss she:could not even affect to 


the | deplore, save that it might entail st d - 
Rerions eensequentenamitlveleshied neitner | aon 
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warmth and luxury co’ 


F pone mere 
weller in te : is. 

And Elgiva had lost all, all that had ence boen 
hers, and was reduced to poverty and niisery and 
obscurity as her future portion, 

All? Ah, no, not all, 

She had! the anemory” of . Juan's: love; even in his 
death, and if it-were not so, if he were living.insome | 
strange hiding-place or confinement, his heart was 
hera—her own. 

Amice knew it but too well. 

She knew thatno weulth, no rank. would change 
that true and noble heart, 

And the chief poison.im her cup, the sword that 
shung,over her head amidst that splendour and hap- 
piness, was the-terrible idea that snch might. even 
yet be the case, that Juan might.reappear and wed 
Kigiva as his bride, while she, Amice — albeit an, 
earl’s daughter — would still be a comparatively 
humble and portionless maiden, dispossessed of all 
that now surrounded her of wealth and rank. 

Yet Harold had said it was not:so. 

Harold had assured Lord Easton and heraelf that 
Juan was dead, and any lingering doubts as to her 
conduct and her safety vanished at the.remer> 
brance. 

“ Twill atleast wait,” she.said to: herself as she 
idly. reelined on her couch. on the day when ‘the 
count’s illness assumed awmore serious.aspect. ‘I 
will wait and enjoy my freedom and all that it brings. 
So much I retain of my gipsy life that I canuot‘en- 
dure control and.bondage. And when! am awife:I 
would not advise Lord Haston or any one: else to 
hold a strict hand over my movements and my 
will.” 

Shehad just murmured these broken, musing words 
to herself. when the door opened aud Marian Oliver 


me Lady Amice, your father is very ill, worse—he 
needs» your presence,” she said, ina faltering, al- 
most awerstrieken tone, all unlike the hard, un- 
moved voice that she gageusly senna P me. * $ have 
come to take is room, but you must pre- 
pare for the pectin rather more pon than those 
gay, brilliant gauds and jewels. betoken,’” she added, 
glancing ab ‘he scurlet. and > the glittering 
opals and diamonds that had been donned by the 
heiress for her,evening toilet. ‘‘ There,” she said, 
seizing a large peignoir; trimmed with sealskin far, 
that 4 ‘on@ sofa.in the Grensing room, and wrap- 
ping it round the«girl’s slight form, “‘ there, that 
will cover the unseemly tinsel that pretends to be 
mourning for a deceased cousin. Girl,” she added, 
sternly, as Amice regarded her in cold scorn, “ the 
hour is fast at hand when you will have to wear 
sable for the loss of a weak but pitiable parent and 
it may be for more lasting aud personal grief than 
such loss will prove. There, come, quick ; he has 
sent for you, and moments are precious.’ 

Amice could not refuse such a summons, yet she 
shrank from the gloomy scene, the dark, weird wo- 
man, with her mysterious threats, and the uneasy 


insecurity that those threats involyed. 


mor innocence of heart to mest unappalled 


}] to maintain he 


bravery 


 “ZThevount’s were open, and even Amice’s in- 
| experience pats pee thatthe mind was Selly 


- P¢onsgious of.all.around, albeit the physical strengt 
was 


_ Awshe his side wTook of satisfacti 
Se eee 


“ Ah, it) ie-well,” ho 
are my child, and as such yawowe mo: obedience, 
albeit: the love that should heve prompted it can- 
not bein cither of our hearts. And listen, child, 

as he felt his voice failing even with 
t..“T oall' on you to atone, so 
—T fora long committed grievous sin. 
—* not for me'to conféss to my own child,” 
he ‘as he saw her look of recoiling horror, “ but 
T command you to avert as faitas may be the doom 
of our‘unhappy race. Ludovic has fallen a victim 
to his father’s transgressions,”’ he added, shudder- 
ing, ‘‘and I—I have brought misery and wrong on 
the noblest and sweetest of her sex. Amice, let her 
be your care, the sharer of the wealth you inherit, 
which 'I,.alas, have no power to Marian 
will enable you to do this; she 


y- “ Amice, you 


mise, Amice ; you promise, to be as a sister to her, 
and, then—then, mark, me, Amice, should all change 
—should you. lose the wealth and rank J leave, you 
will have helpand friends.. Alas !—alas! I had none 
-—I deserve nona!’’ he wailed, plaintively. “ But 
you promise, Amiae ?”” 

“T do not understand you, my lord,” said the 
girl, coldly. ‘‘If the young person who occupied 
solong my rightful position uecds alms she shall 
have them, but reallyd do think she has:had eno 
ia usurping mg place for so many yeara. She ought 

intai elf in.my. opinion.” 

A strange fury blazed up in the dying man’s eyes. 

“ Child, child! the curse is. on you!” he said. 
** You are hard and blind and deaf. But itis well 
—itis well. I can act now with morefreedom. The 
malediction of a dying father will be. on you if youdo 
not obey my orders ; and, hark ye, child, the gipsies’ 
curse has worked. well. Yes, it. has not failed. 
Death, misery, suffering,.and remorse have come in 
ite: train, andso it shall be if you scorn the warning. 
Elgiva is. your sole hope, your sole consolation in 
the career you. ‘There.is some magic in her 
presence—in her fair, joyous face—her voice. Oh, 
merey—merey |” he ejaculated, clasping his hands, 
“ that I should have brought such misery on sucha 
being. Heaven help mein this my hour of extre- 
mity!” he groaned, “since my own child is hard and 
rebellious!” ‘ 

Amice-could. scarcely resist such an, appeal as 


this. a 
“ Really, paps, I scareely know what you mean, 
she said. ‘Of course I should not refuse alms to 
this young person if necessary, but it does seem 
very éxtraordiuary to expect) me to do more than 
that. It is no fault of mine, and it would be ex» 
tremely inconvenient were I to do otherwise than 
give her some such assistance. As to bringing her 
here, yr considering her as an equal, it. would be ab+ 
surd. Of course I may marry, and then my husband 
would not approve my having such an appanage as 
a gipsy- girl. ee ba io- do for her in her mi- 

rablestate.of course 1 will: d 
erThe count looked at the girl.as if he would read 

r very soul. 
bere pe dying eyes could have withered and 
blighted the young'life, most assuredly that hour 
would have seen the end. of thedaughter’s as wellas 
the father’s existence. i j 

“ Unhappy child, lost—doomed,” he said, mourn. 
fully, ‘ Alas—alas! that it should be ever thus. 





But. He will. requite, He will requite, and I have 
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Then, turning to the girl, who stood in half-sullen 
terror at his couch, he said, calmly : } 

“* Now go, Amice. You have heard adying father’s 
aommands, I will but give you his conditional bless- 
ings as you may fulfilthem. Now leave me. 
have that to say that can but be spoken to the ears 
of one who will preserve and use the trust. Fare- 
well. May you be wise,” he added, holding out 
his hand and drawing the girl towards him with 
. look of solemn warning rather than natural 
uve. 

Amice stooped down, and her lips touched the 
parched, pallid ones of the dying with a cold, un- 
moved caress. 

There was no sympathy, no emotion in the touch ; 
the eyes were dry, the hands unclasped, the atti- 
tude rigid and firm as if struck by catalepsy rather 
than moved by the very slightest emotion of the 
scene, 

No sooner had the count released her from the 
contact with his caress than she hastily drew back 
and prepared to pass from the room. 

His eyes followed her as she disappeared. 

“It is there,” he said. ‘“ Yes, it is there—the 
hard selfishness, the ambitious, cold spirit of her 
Trace. Elgiva was too sweet, too noble, too genuine 
for a descendant of Arnheim. Yet,” he said, rais- 
ing his eyes with a strange kind of inspiration 
light in them that seemed as if it came from super- 
natural strength and intelligence rather than mere 
mortal influences, “if I am not deceived by the 
evil spirits that have now surely presided over the 
destiny ot our race she will yet reign over these halls 
and bring to them the light and love and joy of her 
own heart—my sweet, injured girl.” 

He lay for a few momentsas if engaged with the 
tender thoughts that thus arose. 

Then he suddenly started as if some fearful pang 
had convulsed him. 

He turned to the silent woman who presided over 
his dying bed, and seized her passive hand with an 
agonized appeal in his whole features. 

“Marian!” he groaned, “ Marian, is there hope 
—hope for one like me?” 

She gazed at him with melancholy coldness. 

“Nay, how can I tell?” she returned. ‘“ Would 

fou see a priest, my lord? ‘You have troubled them 
ittle in life, it seems to me, but still there are many 
who turn to them in clinging terror in death.” 

“No, no, no—no priests,” he said, fiercely. 
“What would they do, save stain the name of Arn- 
heim yet more deeply, and heap execration on the 
memory of its lord? Marian, there would be little 
usein that. But I cannot die with that terrible crime 
on my conscience unconfessed. Marian, Marian, 
will you swear to keep my secret, to guard my me. 
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mor Aree odiam—and yet heal the agony of my, 
soul by speaking peace—peace, mercy, if you can ?” 

She looked at him with stern and melancholy 
hopelessness. 

“ Alas,” she said. “Alas! AndamI,a weak, 
erring, misguided one, to judge for you—you, who 
should rather guide and teach me, your depen- 
dent, in such things? Ah, me! Heaven knows 
I need but too sorely penitence and peace, though 
T have sinned for others rather than myself,”’ she 
added. “But if you need one who will preserve 
your confidence and pity your misery then speak— 
for the words of the dying may well avail for the in- 
struction and the warning of thoes who remain, and 
I may turn them for my guidance, though I will not 
betray your trust.” 

His eyes gazed eagerly in hers, his ears seemed 
to drink in her words as they came slowly and per- 
haps dreamily on the silence. 

And when she had done he raised himself feebly 
on his pillows, and his lips worked as if endeavour- 
ing to muster courage for some great and painful 
effort. 

‘* Marian,” he said, ‘‘ yon know but too well the 
story of the Count Arnheim, the father of the un- 
happy Ludovic, the rightful possessor of our heri- 

ge P’ 

“Yes, yes. Why lose time in such useless ques- 
tions?” she said, impatiently. “Are we not even 
now suffering for the sin and the suffering that he 
_ in his track? What of him, count, what of 

Ad m 2 

** You said you knew the story of his life, Marian, 
do you know of his death?” asked the dying man, 
in a low, sepulchral whisper. 

** He died of a broken heart, so the tale went—died 
in his forefathers’ land, in the castle that was but 
a barren heritage for him or you,” she replied. 

“No, no; Marian, listen—hist!” whis the 
trembling sufferer. “ I dare not die with it uncon- 
fessed, and yet I cannot bear the odium and the 
scorn. It was I—I who did it. He died from want 
in his solitary prison. And I ordered the deed. It 
was ambition that urged me on,” he went on, more 
rapidly, as if the first plunge gave him courage for 
the rest. “I wanted to inherit what seemed but a 
barren, useless possession in his hands, and I was 
expecting an heir. I was poor and in debt, and felt 
as if one bold stroke would relieve me of all without 
fear of discovery or punishment. But I have never 
known peace since—never, First came the birth of 
a girl, then my wife’s death, and the frenzy, the 
gnawing of remorse, the terror of discovery have been 
likea serpentin my heart ever since. And last came 
this fatal blow. The only being I ever loved has 
been snatched from me, and that cold, heartless girl 
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putin herroom. Yes, yes. Butthen what will come 
after, in another ont! ” hegroaned. ‘‘ Will he meet: 
me there? Oh, Marian, Marian, speak. I find 
mercy? Oh, if he were in life, if it were undone, 
ere Oh! blood, blood—it is a burning, heavy 
weight,’ 

gasped with almost frantic violence, as if the 
agony of convulsive sorrow and remorse was drag- 
ging and tearing at his very heart strings and suck- 
ing the feeble life that still remained in his tortured 
soul, 

Marian fairly groaned as the confession ceased. 

“Merciful Heavens!” she said, “it isa doomed 
and asinful house that needs purging and rooting 
out as it were from the soil. :: Man, man, what can 
I say? what fiend could prompt so cruel a deed? 
and does any human being know it save yourself ?” 

“TI know not,” he moaned. ** Yes, I believe there 
is one, and that one has lost all reason, all motives to 
shield me: Yet in the grave he may keep silence, 
even if he can prove it. Marian, Marian, is there 
mercy ?”’ he repeated, clutching her hands with fren- 
zied eagerness. t 

“‘Heaven knows! Heaven knows!” she said. 
“Poor sinner that you are—ask, pray. It may be 
—priests say so—I know not—but s if it could 
be atoned ere too late, if you——” 

But her words were falling on unheeding ears. — 

The dying man’s eyes wandered in vacancy—with 
the terrified gaze of one who saw something fearfii 
in the distance. 

His hands snatched and clutched at the bed 
clothes as if for support and help, and his lips 
quivered and teeth chastened with the fearful dis- 
tress and horror that some unseen vision seemed to: 
conjure up in his guilty soul. ~ 

‘** Mercy, mercy! Oscar, Oscar! I have suffered 
tortures, tortures! have pity on me—pity, Bi y! 
came hissing from his poor, parched lips, in well nigb: 
inaudible moans, while groans gasped in his labour-- 
ing breast, that yet had some power to express the: 
torture which weighed on its very vitale with erush-: 
ing force. 

arian’s face was ashen white. 

The scene, the secret, the fearful judgment that: 
was impending over that guilty sont. and made it- 
self known in those mysterious warnings had 4 
double and appalling horror for one whose spirit: 
was already oppressed and brain bewildered with 
the dark mysteries in which she and those near to 
her were involved. ‘ 

She dared not call for help, lest those mutterings 
might betray the terrible secret, and alone, unaided, 
oat in silence, she watched the struggles and the 
agony of that departing spirit. 

(To be continued’ 
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ee 
CHAPTER XV. 
Poor and content is rich, and rich enough. 


16. 
*Tis pride, rank pride, and haughtiness of soul; 
I think the Romans call it stoicism. 
Joseph Addison's ** Cato.” 

CHUDLEIGH found the ladies disposed about the 
drawing-room in this wise—Lady Mildred and Mrs, 
Gregson comfortably ensconced in easy-chairs, chat- 
ting over domestic affairs and comparing notes on 
dress and matrimonial intrigue, Maud and the girls 
clustered at the piano, where Carlotta was playing. 

Chudleigh went and leaned against the piano, lite- 
rally overshadowing the performer, who wound up 
with a dash, and looking up said, with mock so- 
lemnity : 

“Mr. Chichester, I have been playing in the dark 
for some minutes in consequence of your being 
opaque instead of transparent, as you should be if 
you intend standing iu front of the candles.” 
Chudleigh laughed. 

‘ “i beg your pardon,” he said. “My excuse 

“Don’t listen to his excuse, Carlotta dear,” said 
Maud, shaking his arm. “And don’t forgive him.” 

“T don’t think I will,” said Carlotta, iaughing and 
rising from the stool. ‘‘ Now, Miss Gregson, I claim 
the fulfilment of your promise.” 

“Oh, I don’t know what to play,” simpered Miss 
Lavinia, with an affectation of nervelessness, though 
she was singularly self-possessed and a very tolyrable 
player. “I haven’t any music either,” 

“Let me see if I cannot find you a piece,” said 
Chudleigh, cheerfully preparing to go through the 
usual farce and stooping to turn over the canterbury. 

After a quarter of an hour’s excuses, and backing 
and jibbing—as her brother called it—Miss Lavinia 
consented to seat herself and commenced to play, 
Chudleigh blocking the light for one minute only 
and crossing over to the corner ‘where Carlotta sat 
turning the leaves of Tennyson’s last poem. 

“Have you forgotten the picture?” he asked, 
bending over her, 

“No,” she said, looking up. “We will wait till 
Miss Gregson has finished, and then go and see it.” 

“Why wait?” he asked. “You have heard ‘The 
Maiden’s Prayer’ twenty times at least. Come now.” 

She took his offered arm, and, saying in a low voice 
to his father that he was going to show Miss Lawley 
the new picture, he led her into the hall, 
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leigh’s ‘almost over-tried temper Mr. Tom Gregson 
buttonholed the baronet about a horse he was 
anxious Sir Fielding should buy for Maud. 

“ Do you remember when we were in here last?” 
said Chudleigh, dropping his voice almost to a whisper 
as they trod the polished oak of the gallery. 

“Yes,” replied Carlotta, “and the trouble you 
were kind ehough to take in explaining the pictures 
to me,” 

“JT didn’t wish to recall that,” said Chudleigh. 
“Trouble! I should be almost angry with you for 
using the word only I am aware you know it is the 
wrong one. Say rather ‘delight,’ Miss Lawley “a 

“ Where is the picture ?” interrupted Carlotta, with 
hurried eagerness, walking uuconsciously faster in 
her anxiety to stop him. 

“ Ah, yes, the picture ; it is here,” he said, flushing, 
and he pointed to a small piece of forest with a man 
and a dog lying beneath a clump of trees. 

“ This is it.” 

Carlotta bent down and looked at the picture for 
some minutes in silence, at first with an interest 
caused by its beauty, then, suddenly, with an ex- 
clamation of surprise and a keener gaze. Looking 
up, she said : 

“Do you know the artist ?”” 

“No,” he said. “ Nor can we find cut. Do you?” 

“No,” she replied, “but I have seen the picture 
before and several others painted by the same hand. 
They are masterpieces. ‘This hue—that piece of 
colouring there—could only be painted by one hand—- 
the hand that drew the ‘Cleopatra’ which filled 
Florence with admiration, and the piece of sea-scape— 
that which the prince purchased—you know the pic- 
ture I mean ?” 

** Yes,” said Chudleigh, with surprise; then, with 
a look of admiration, “ And you are sure this is by 
the same man ?” 

“TI think I am certain,” replied Carlotta. 

Chudleigh muttered something and the beautifal 
woman looked up. 

“What did you say ?” 

“You will be angry, perhaps, if I tell you,’’ said 
Chudleigh. 

She shouk her head. 

“T was marvelling at your knowledge,” he said, 
“Every day you astonish me by unconsciously 
showing how immeasurably more clever you are 
than the rest of womankind,’’ and he sighed. 

Carlotta smiled. 

“That is very gross flattery,” she said. “You 
should learn to wrap your compliments in silver 








“I will come with you,” said Sir Fielding, with 
unconscious good nature, but fortunately for Chud- 


tissue or you will not even get the vainest to accept 
them as true metal.” 
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“It was no compliment,” he said, with simple 
gravity, fixing his great, earnest eyes on her face. 

“Then you should not have said it,” she retorted. 

be You promised you would not be angry!” he 
said. 
“Nor am I," she replied, raising her eyes to his 
with another flash of light that sent the blood, already 
exceedingly excited, racing through his veins, 

*T should not have said it,” he murmured. “ Must 
I always remain dumb in your presence? I am al- 
most, for I fear to say a word lest it should anger you 
—I know not why, for lam seldom so cautious. Miss 
Lawley, I have fancied that you are unusually cold 
to me—not unkind, that you cannot be, but reserved 
and——— Oh, Carlotta, I must speak out. Why doyor 
treat me asif I had done you some wrong, as if I am 
one to be kept at a distance? You shun me while 
you are gracious to others, who cannot reverence you 
more than Ido! Tell me how I, who love the very 


' ground on which you tread, have merited your dis- 


liké—I had almost said disdain! Tell me why. Ah, 
Carlotta, don’t look so coldly at me. If you knew 
how I love you, how I have loved you since the night 
I came and found you seated like an angel at my 
father’s side, if you knew-—— how should you know 
of the passion that eats my very life up and fills me 
night and day with but one thought—one longing 
for you!” ; 

Flashing like a burst of sunlight, he caught her 
arm and drew her towards him. 

She looked at him for an instant with the old cold 
look, then turned white, her lips quivering and her 
eyes filiing with tears. 

His heart leapt as his eyes read these signs of her 
emotion, and he. uttered a low cry of joy that died 
on his lips, as with a great effort she drew herself 
from his grasp, and, turning her head aside, said, 
sadly : 

“Not a word more. It cannot be!” 

“Cannot be?” he cried, in a low, thrilling voices 
“Tt is! Howcan Lhelp loving you? I must !—‘ It 
cannot be!’ Oh}Carlotta, tell me why?” 

Though the agony that trembled in his voice 
pierced her heart, she remained motionless and silent, 

He drew himself up for a moment, then looked on 
the ground ; suddenly he started, and taking her hand 


id : 

Carlotta, for Heaven’s sake tell me at once if I 
am wrong. You know—you have heard of our mis- 
fortune. You know that the Hall is ruined, that I 
am a beggar! Oh, Heaven, I had forgotten it!” and 
he hid his face in his hands, 

She turned towards him with asudden gesture, but 
recovered herself and stood silent. 
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The great Hall clock chimed the hour, 

He waited until its last stroke had died away, then 
with averted face held out his arm. She took it, and 
the quiver that ran through him at her touch scat- 
tered her almost supernatural calm to the winds, 

Catching at his arm, she cried, almost hoarsely : 

“ Listen, Chudleigh! Before you judge me hear my 
story and my confession. I love you!——Stop, nota 
word! Donottouch me. I owe it you, for I shall 
nearly break your heart—my own is breaking. I 
bavesworn tomarry arich man—you are ruined now, 
Don't shrink; you would pity, not scorn me, if you 
knew the story of the yeare that led me to re- 
gister that vow. hudleigh, from a child I have 
lived, eaten, slept with poverty—poverty in its worst 
form, poverty clad in dishononr, trieked out in deceit. 
He who gave me life, my father, was a poor man, a 
man who lived one continual falsehood, a schemer for 
daily bread, daily life; a man who lived one long 


life of plotting misery, driven here and there by the |, 


grim poverty that like a fiend hounded him from 
<ourt to court, from city to city, plotting, planning, 
scheming—oh, Chudleigh!—cheating for the dross 
that makes the world; and I was with him, always 
an accomplice in his schemes; tool in his knavislt 
hand. My life has been atorture. 
sneer, the scoff and the bitter sarcasm levelled wt. 
me in my very face. 
scorned as an adventurer and a thief! Chudleigh, 
from childhood up till now I have walked the road 
which only genteel poverty knows, barefooted and 
in misery, and I have sworn to leave the: path for 


ever so soon as one comes forward to take me by’ 


A poor man’s wife, I, who know all that 
the word ‘poor’ means whem it is joined to ‘ gentle- 
man,’ no, never! Lieve eworn it, and Iwill not 
break my vow.” 

Like a queen she dew Herself to her full 
height and stood with outstretehed ds and blaz- 
ing eyes from which the lo 

Chudleigh stood looking at her, hearing 
each word distinctly, yet grasping her meaning with 
@ clearness that tortured his heart almost beyond 
bearing ; then when she had finished he raised his 
eyes with a dumb, piteous agony, and struggling with 
his voice, that sounded harsh and hollow as a dying 
man’s, said: 

“You will not. break' your vow, but, you will break 
my. heart!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Either from lust of gold or like a girl, 
Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 
nyson's ™ Morte a Arthur.” 
like some poor girl whese heart is sect 
On one whose rank exceeds her own. 
dn: Memoriam. 

Te morniog after the flower-show andthe dinner 
atthe Hall Chudleigh came down. to the \breakfast- 
table looking rather pale:and out of sorte with: two 
heavy black marks under his eyes. 

“You look umvell, Chad, dear,” snid) Maud ae he 
bent to kiss her forehead, “Have you a -head- 
ache ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Chudleigh, carelessly‘ been awake 
ali night.” . 

“You must. have some tea,” said Maud, ringing 
for it, ‘and go and lie:down afterwards.” 

“Lilbave the tea, but. not the sofa, Maudie,” he 
said. “I have to ride over to Woodfells: about 
the timber ‘on the four-acre, and, by the: way, I pro+ 
mised the steward! would check that file of accounts 
this: morning,” aud he stifled a weary sigh. 

“Poor: Chud!” ssid Maud, leaning over his 
shoulder, and pressing her white hand ageiast' his 
brow. “ You work as hard as a banker’s clerk... Cam+ 
e@ot you stay at home and rest for one day 2” 

Chudleigh shook hie head, 

“No, Maudie, my child; the estate isa large one 
you know, and vequires looking after. How do you 
think the flower-show went off yesterday?” 

“ Oh, delightful, Cand,” she replied ;: “the people 
seemed pleased beyond expression,  L believe any 
one of them would do anything for you. I! always 
thought they harboured a.kind feeling for me; but I 
think they really idolize you. Carlotta said. last 
night that she heard your name on their lipsas she 
passed every group.” 

Chudleigh raised his cup as. she pronounced Gar: 
lotta’s name and winced. 

**Carlotta does not come to see us so.often:'as she 

romised. I told her we had offended her last night, 
- she only laughed, aud: said that. she had been 
usy.” 

“Was that all she said ?” asked Chudleigh, quietly 
écraping some butter along the toast, aud making a 
most hideous and unuecessary’ noise: with the knife. 

** Yes; she spoke very little after'sheeame back to 
the drawing-room. Wheredid you go, Chudleigh— 
into the picture gallery?” 

Chudleigh nodded. 

“Carlotia’s fond of pictures,” mused) Mand, inno- 


cently. 
should not be surprised to find that she did every- 
thing that was clever and beautiful.” 


Maud, tarning 
must. air it for him 
late in the li 


Jay on the table, she whispered, tenderly: 
IT have heard they 


I have known what it is te be’ 





“T think she herself draws and paints. I 


“ Ah !” said Chudleigh, with a feigned indifference, 


though his eyes grew dim staring into the tea-cup. 


“ I—I’ll have a piece more toast if you'll pass it.” 
“The papers, sir,” said a footmany emtering and 


laying the day’s news on the table. 


Glad of a shield and screen, Chudleighcaught up 


the Times and commenced looking it over. 


“Let me eee, where is papa’s Standard?” said 
‘I wonder what» makes him so 


“ Maud,” interrupted Chudleigh, with an agitation 
inexplicableto hils-sister, “ Lord Orownbril- 


oF 
” 


She looked. at him, and im bis despairing 
trembling tones with her quick lovesaw like flash 


_of light the hidden cause, » 


Stretching outiher hand until it dasped 
“ What have you to fear, Chadieigh ? 


' “Everything,” he said, dropping his head ow his 
breast and turning his face from 
} hewve lost the race, Maudie—lost!” 

With a tender-hearted cry; she raised her hand to 
his lips, murmuring : 


r. “Everything. 


“ Poor Chud, poor Obitud !”” 
* . * +. a f 


Perhaps at the same moment that Chudleigh’s eye 
caught the paragraph inthe morning paper Carlotta | 


was reading the same announcement. 
She, like Chudleigh, looked white and ill, for she 
had spent the midnight hour in watchfulness and 


pain. 

How terrible the le had been between love 
and policy no one co’ agine unless they had seen 
her her beautiful face against the pillow to 


stifle the sobs that shook her perfect form, and hide 


the tears that coursed down her face. 

“So noble!” she moaned, “so good, so noble! 
Will it break his heart? He looked as if it would. 
Will it break mine? It seems ‘breaking now. One 
minute more,and I should, have givea way. One 
more look at his poor, working face and he. would 
have been conqueror, And would.it net have been 
better so?, No, no, a thousand, times no. Better 
wealth and comfort with an imbecile (how, bitter 
the word sounded), than love-killing poverty. with 
Chudleigh Chichester, Chudleigh ! Chudleigh! ‘his 
very name.is grand, hovest aud noble—nobile like 
his heart. Oh, Carlotta, will all the wealth of.the Inr 
dies ever make you forget his nobility.?” 

Then, as even oe must have.an end, her sebs 
gave way to a light, uneasy sleep in which she saw 
Chudleigh’s: face—~wan and drawn with a tearless 
agony—bleeding before her closed yet seeing eyes. 

In three weeks’ time Lord Crownbrilliants came 
down to Grassmere. 

Dressedin black, with mourning jewellery set with 
diamonds, and followed by,a retinue of servants, he 
took up his quarters at the inn, the best rooms of 
which had been specially prepared for him. 

The Gregsens had sent him apressing invitation 
to the Folly,, but his lordship courteously refused, 
saying that he should take up his quarters at the inn, 
as.he should. be compelled to run up and down to 
town, and grant interviews to a host of business men, 
who would be a nuisanee.at the Folly. 

So that the Gregsons had to be consoled with the,re- 
flection that the inn was only ten minutes’ walk from 
their garden, and his.lordship’s promise to diue and 
stay with.them as often as he possibly could. 

For the first two days;Lord Crownbxilliants re- 
mained in bis: rooms, but on the third he rode into 
the village across the heath and swoeped down upen 
the Folly, 

Of course he was very tenderly treated and, com- 
miserated, although he looked anything but. a 
mourner, and after the first few minutes laughed with 
his old soft enjoyment. 

Walking round the garden with the two Miss 
Gregsons prettily dressed in flowering musling aud 
topped with counterfeit straw hats, he said: 

‘I’m looking out for a little shooting-box down 
hereabouts. Do you know of any, Miss Lavinia 2” 

Miss Lavinia’s heart beat fast, and the blood eo- 
loured her cheek. 

“*J—I don’t know,” shesaid. “Papa might, or 
Tom. I don’t think there is anything in Grassmere.” 

“No,” said Miss Bella. ‘“ There are several places 
to be sold in Aunsieigh, though. I will ask papa.” 

Whereupon she ran up to Mr. Gregson, who was 
abroad, growling at the gardener, 

“What sort of place do you want, Mr. Hart——my 
lord,” asked Mr. Gregson, touching the titlereveren- 
tially, ‘There's a pretty place on the. Aunsleigh 








‘Rouse, It’s not so large asthe 
the pile over. “ Ah! here itis. Ip 














Ob, 
pat the Hall. 





Toad, the Retreat—don’t know whether you have ever 
seen it.” 

“The Wetweat?” said Lord Orownbrilliants. 
“Let me wecollect! The Wetweat—oh, ah! yes, 
I wemember. Pwetty little box behind some twees, 
Good stables, conserwatawies, lawns and that sort of 
thing. 

“Yes, that’s the place, no doubt,” said Mr. Greg- 
son. ‘It used to belong to an old sea captain, who 
haviag plenty of money madeit qnite a handsome 
Lly,”’ added the 
owner, glancing up at the monstrosity with 


-an sipof pride. 


« Tion’t want it so large,” said/Lord Crownbrilliants. 


*L.waite-cigar box, not a p-packing case—he, he!” 


hed, Mr. Gregsom feeling compelled to 
joie bin, aBhough the laugh was.at his expense. 


|.“ Pm glaito find you thinkef becoming a neigh- 


my lewd,” said Greggom. “ Quite @ brilliant 
pounty.” 

bse, Owownb williant,” | his: lordship, 

Melipins (linet: Gagnon nat img more than a 


Aodnow I mustigo: I’m going to call at the 

, Lady Mildwed- well?” he asked, looking 
her way, and speaking; with that indifference 
always mores eloquent than the tone it is 


yea,’ suidMise- Bella, “Woe dined with her 
.w littl while-since.” 






“ And. Miss+Miss, ; 

“Oh, yes,” sail Miss but with a sud- 
den coldness inher voices “Ob, yes, Miss Lawley 
is quite well, I = . 


“Then I'll go. ** aid hie with a sudden 
precipitance, “ + Gre ;morn- 


i> 


ing, ‘Tom.” ; ‘ 
Coming to the gate nese porinia, be said 2 
“Niée day, isn’t it ?. do-you think of the 


| horse? Pretty colour yes; ¥ewy. Good-morning.” 
canteved off. 


And his lordshi 

% Bella,” said Miss Lavinia, “I'm afraid——” 

And she’shook her head. 

* So am I,” said Miss Bella, shaking hers also. 

At the Cottage gate Lord Crownbrilliants’s manner 
lost a great deal of the calm with which it had car- 
ried things at the Folly, 

Indeed, his heart-beat to such.an extent, ashe dis- 
mounted that he félt--half inelined: to\feave his card 
only, and return to the inny 

But as the servant-opsuedthe door Lady Mildred 
crossed the hall, aad the:‘card trick ” fe\l through. 

“Lam glad to see you looking so well,” said Lady 
Mildved as-he took ber: hand. 

And they went into the drawing-room. 

“You have hada sad loss—very sad, I remember 
Lord Crownbrilliants, your father, a perfect Adonis 
in his youth, I da three times’ with him in oné 
evening at Lady Crushcrash’s, I think; very wrong 
I. know, but he was’ perfectly irresistible. me, 
dear me!' how the timeruns by !” 

Lord Crownbrilliants murmured something and 
Lady Mildred ran softly ou: 

“Have you called at the Hall yet? Sir Fielding 
was speaking of youlast night, He remembers Lord 
Crownbrilliants well, and was quite shocked to hear 
of his death. You must go and stay at the Hall. Sir 
Fielding has already sent an invitation.” 

“T had it this morning,” said his‘lordship. “Vewy 
kind of Sir Fielding, I shall be glad togo. The 
Hall’s a pwetty place, I think.” 

“Oh, very,” said Lady Mildred, with the slightest 
suspicion of pride, “I don’t think there is a better 
old place in England, not even your castle at 
Lanard.” 

“ T have never seen it,” said Lord Crownbrilliants. 

“Tndeed,"*said her.ladyship. “You must go and 
see it at once, It isa beautiful place. I remember 
staying there three weeks, and’ uking it the most 
delightful place. in the world.” 

“Tt mast be lovély if your ladyship speaks s0 
highly of.it,” murmured Lord Crownbrilliants. 

hen he commenced looking round the room in an 
aimless sort of manner, aud answering Lady Mil- 
dred’s questions at random, whereupon her ladyship, 
who was no dullard, rang the bell and told servant 
to inform Miss Lawley that Lord Crownbrilliants 
was in the drawing-room. 

In three minutes, which at one moment seemed an 
age and at another a flash of.a second ‘to his ena- 
moured lordship, Carlotta entered the room. 

How lovely she- looked in het simple dress of 
white muslin with black lace, her dark hair brashed 
from her pure white brow and her eyes lit up with a 
geutle sympathy he had never seen there before, Lord 
Crownbrilliants could not have described. 

His heart beat like a small bird against its prison 
bars, his face flushed, and for once as he came for- 
ward and took her hand he was perfectly natural. 

What she said or what he said they neither of 
them knew, one feeling only of extreme joy running 
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through him as he glanced at the black lace on her 
dress and thought that at least they hed one thing 
in common—bereavement, 

He did not remember that hers was indeed a be- 
reavement, while his was merely the removal of the 
impediment to the‘title and’ estates of Crownbril- 
liants. 

Love is apt to be Blind, even to itself, 

They walked through the garden into the conser» 
vatories, where Lady Mildred left them to fetch her 
sunshade, 

His lordship, finding himself alone with his idol, 
got crimson and uneasy, but, stealing a glance at the 
regal face of his companion, was somewhat restored 
to his self-possession and affectation by sesing that 
it was cali and perfectly unmoved. 

“ Pwetty flower;” he said, toying with e,cameltia. 
“Nice for one’s coat, I kuow.e fellow whose-mother 
used to lock him out of. the conservatawies, because 
he picked the flowers.” 

Carlotta raised her eyebrows. 

“ That was cruel, though pechaps necessary,” ‘she 
eaid. “Shall I give you this?” 

“ Will you ?” he said, eagerly. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, with the calm indifference 
which made her'so irresistible; “if you'wi promise 
uot to tell Lady Mildred.” 

“T promise,” he said. 

And Carlotta‘took # pair of tiny scissors frou her 
pocket and cut the flower off. 

“There it is,” she-said, Holding’ it out to*him while 
she returned the scissors to’ her pocket. 

He took’it from tier eagerly; aud, pressing ft to his 
lips, placed it in his coat. 

She seemed not to Have noticed the action,.and stood 
ss calm and stif in the bright. sunlight as Pygma- 
lion's statae before it caught the breath of life, 

“ How is the wiver getting on ?” he asked,leaning. 
over the light oak fence and gazing..at.it. 

“ Getting on,” she repeated, with asmile., “ Very 
nicely and very quickly, See!” and she dropped adeaf 
in the stream. 

He dropped another, which, owingtos sudden'stop~ 
page of the first, caught it ap. . 

“ They have joised company,” he said): eagerly. 
“See; they are dwifting down 'together.” 

And he-pointed to the two leaves, 

“So.they are,” said Carlotta, 

“ Life is like.a stwoam,” he snid, coming nearer to 
ber and playing with a branch that touched her arm 
—he dared not touch the arm itsélf. “Life is‘ like 
« stweam, Miss Lawley; menand women are like 
—leaves, eh ?” 

Carlotta inclined her head, 4 

“ That's very pretty,” she said, with a smile that 
barely escaped being scornful. “Tt sounds like ‘Ten- 
pyson,’ 

* Does it?” he said, looking pleased. “By Jove! 
Tennyson’s a clever tellow. Ho wites verses you 
Kuow.” 

Carlotta raised her eyebrows. 

“You have read them ?” she said, with alight sur- 
prise, which his lordship entirely misunderstood. 

“Oh, yes. I've wead themevery one, You're as- 
tonishei at a fellow having time for that. s-s-sort 
ofthing—eh? Oh, I’m very, fond of poetry, I.assure 
you. I always was. I could wepeat the whole’ of 
D-D-Dr. Watt’s hymus when Iwas six yesrs old. 
T-T-That’s not bad; Miss Lawley.” 

“Qa the contrary, very good,” replied Carlotta, 
almost.wearily, ‘ You! will be sorry to hear that I 
nore knew one of Dr. Watts’s hymus or any one 

8.” 

* No, noy I:shen't,” he replied, warmly, “Id-don't 
Chre anythiog about your knowiug: hymns. I, by 
Jove! | don’t think I know one: myself uow,” he 
added, ingenuously. “Hymus area nuisance:except 


ra and avoiding his‘eyes, which were fixed on 


ers, 

“ You like it ?”” he- asked, 

“Yes; it is a very pretty place,” she replied, 

“Thea PU bay it,” be replied,emphatically. “Tl 
buy it whatever it costs... Miss Lawley, you wonder 
what makes me 80 Suxiousto g+get the p-place. It’s 
because youlike it. [——” 

“Here is Lady Mildred,” said the beautiful girl, 
turning her face, which was deadly white, towards 
the house. “ It is luncheon tinie I expect.” 

“I won’t stay, thank you,” said his lordship, flash- 
ing. “I’m going at once, Lady Mildred. Horse 
tired of waiting, quite westless. Good-morning, Lady 
Mildred. Good-morning, Miss Lawley,” and, pressing 
Carlotta’s icy-cold hand, he vaulted into the saddle 
and galloped off, muttering: 

“By Jove! how beantifal, he! he! I frightened 
her—white-asa ghost. All wight, Clawence, old boy, 
all wight {” 

She went back to tlie garden and the river, but 
murmured nothing; perhaps she was fully occupied in 
listening to the stream; which seemed to matter bro- 
kenly as it swept over the pebbles : 

“You will. Keep your oath and break my heart.” 





CHAPTER XVII. 
When desperate men are brought to 
‘Tis well to think of action. ~ MS 
Pursver,close u; pursaed,, ran 
As close,a race ce shade and ag 

ScaRcKLY a quarter of an-hour had; elapsed since 
the wily Italian. had-glided down the old wermeaten 
stairs of the house in Chelsea. when a:firmer tread 
sounded on them, and a tall, majestically built figure 
unlecked the door and entered the room in which 
Spazzola had stood petrified with astonishment. 

Removing his soft, broad-brimmed hat, and placing 
it on the table, the oceupant of the room:droppediato 
tbe hard chair with a weary gestare‘aud.a sigh, 

“What next?” he) muttered; looking round. the 
room. “Light nearly gone—too late to paint, Would 
to’ Heaven it were sometimes too dark and too late to 
think! That poorchild f have feft—she had the blue 
eyes, clear, terrestrial, far-seeing, that only throsehave 
whoare already on their’ home. She will die 
to-night or'to-morrow ‘or the after. Cui bono ? 
What matters it? The fruit will moisten ber pretty, 
bird-like throat,” he mused, taking up a piece of 
crayon aud-almost unconsciously sketching the eut- 
line portrait of .some poor child he had been visiting 
or benefitting, “Bah!” he continued, crushing the 
crayon with his fingers and flingiug it into the grate 
with an air of utter weariness and despair, “ What 
a. hypocrite art thou, Maurice! Thou thinkest the 
child has won upon thee by her misery, her helpless- 
ness. Thou knowest ’tis because there is a something 
in her face that thou thinkest like.the girl’s face thou 
lavest. Charity! It is but another name for self. 
Vanitas! vanitas / 

“Nine! 'Tis time I went out. Yet.why should 
1? ‘To what 2? Lam weary and shall not 
escape myself by treading the waterside or paciug 
the narrow streets any better than by sitting here. 
Oh, Heaven, howslowly thetime goes! Iliear [shall 
never see it fly again. ’Tisa lame bird for Maurice 
Durant. Ten it strikes!—later than I thought, 
Now: for-supper,” and he turned to the piece of bread 
upon the table.. “Supper! Why should leat? To 
live. Why should I live? Oh, bitter question! 
What other answer is there than the mocking one, 
*To die’?” and he dropped the crust upon the table, 
burying his face in his hands and leaning his elbows 
on the hard deal. 

An hour passed him thus motionless, tearless; yet 
filled with a weary despair that was worse than death. 
Then, as the sound of the clocks striking eleven 





in church, MissLawley,are:you going tochurch on 
Sanday ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Carlotta. “Lady Mildred never 
thisses, ow,” 

“T shall go then,” ‘he'said; decisively. 

Then there came’s silence, both leaning over the 
palings, she standing majestically at his side, both 
looking at' the river. 

“Miss Lawley, I'm going to buy a house d-down 
bere,” said he, 

She started the slightest in the world, 

“Yes ?” she said. 

“Yes. I like Grassmere. It’s very nice. Don’t 
you like it 2” 

“Yes, very much,” 

“Tm glad of that,” he.said, eagerly, “ Well, I’m 
golng to look out ;for; # little box near here. Mr. 
Gregson says there is one to be sold. on the Annsleigh 
woad—belouged to a captain, he said, L think. Do 
you wemember the one 1 mean?” 

“Oh, yes, the Retreat.” 

“Yes, the Wetweat, Nive mamey isn’t. it 2. Is: it 
& n-nice place?” 

*“ Yes, very beautiful,” said Carlotta, staring.at the 





d heavily through the air, ‘he started, and, 
going to a small cupboard, took down from a peg a 
violin, and; leaning against the wiadow, with his face 
turned towards the starlit sky, commenced playing. 
As the sweet, subtle melody filled the room and 
turned it to a very Paradise of sound, its. delicious 
strains won his soul from the despair it had fallen 
into, and gradually, as -his long, white fingers caressed 
the instrument and brought forth from it a childlike, 


| simple ballad of ineffable sweetness and mourafulaess, 
| his eyes filled with,tears, his lips quivered, and his 


face.lit up as.did the faces of the martyrs of old when 
with the glare of the. fire in, their eyes they saw 
heaven's gates swinging slowly back to let them 


in. 

Suddenly, inthe very midst of-a strain which the 
world would have poured out. its gold with a lavish 
hand to purchase, the strange player ceased, dropped 
his: bow, sprang to the middle of the floor, and, stoop- 
ing, picked. up a piece of paper which Jay there, 

Carrying it to the: window, he held it up to the 
moonlight, and ground out au imprecation between his 
teeth. On the-paper-was the imprint of aunan’s foot. 

“ Some one has been here!” he muttered: “The 





foot is t60 small for mine. 
when I left it.” 

With his fate as dark as'a thunder-clond he stole 
to the cupboard and took'a revolvér from a slielf, then 
noiselessly glided to the door, the moonlight stream- 
ing on his grand form aud lighting up bis wild, lion- 
like head. 

Cautiously he unlocked ths ‘door and quickly threw 
it open. 

o’one there. “Phe landing, the stairs empty. 
Children’s voices floating up from the street below. 

He breathed hard, lowered thie revolver, and threw 
his head back ; then, re-entering the room, lit a can- 
dle, and, with a gesture as‘if'a sudden thought had 
struck him, again went outside, and, kneeling down, 
examined the tablet of the lock. 

There were a number of scratches lately made; 
they shone bright and new in the garish flicker of the 
candls, 

With a growl of anger he started to his feet, and, 
panting like a trapped tiger, paced’ the room, 

“Tracked at last—but by whom?” he muttered, 
“whom? whom’? Who could have picked thatlock 
so.deftly? No London thief, no clumsy apprentice 
to the trade, no bungler. A mastor hand turned that 
lock with so little damage, 'Whose—whose—whose 
but Spazzola’s? Great Heaven! If I had found him 
here our account should. have been balanced! Spaz- 
zola! That sleek, slender hound, that bloodthirsty, 
avaricious tiger! I must be gone at once—to-nightl 
Oh, Heaven! is there no. rest,.no peace on the face of 
the earth? Where have I not been, where have I 
not ventured to fly from my fate? and here, here, 
where at least one would think there were safety and 
secrecy, I am tracked—tracked by Spazzola!” 

A creak on the stairs. 

“Hist! what is that?” he hissed, starting and 
clutching his soft felt hat, “Whatisthat? Spaz- 
zola, by his catlike tread! He is coming nearer— 
nearer. Another minute and I am lost!’ and he 
looked round the room, clutching his revolver in a 
grasp of iron, his head thrown back, his body held like 
a hound in leash. “Ah!” he muttered, “the win- 
dow!” and springing to it he unfastened, its rusty 
catch, threw it open, and stepped out on to the rickety 
parapet, from which the time-eaten plaster fell ina 
small stream. 

Scarcely had he.done so than the door, which he 
had left half open, was gently pushed back and. the 
Italian entered the room. 

Looking round with an eager gaze, his face fell 
blankly aud he hissed out an oath. Atthat moment, 
however, the window, which the fugitive had of course 
been unable to fasten, blew open, and the Italian, 
with a frightful impreeation, sprang to it. 

Directly his hand touched its ledge a sharp report 
rang through the air. Tie Italien clapped his hand 
to-his shoulder, and, with a shriek, fell to the ground, 
overturning the easel and smashing the window in 
his desceat, 

Waiting one moment to hear if his pursuer still fol- 
lowed, the fugitive thrust the revolver in his. breast, 
and, dropping down.on his hands and knees, com- 
menced the perilous journey along the mouldering 
parapet. 

Three houses had been;built of the same height, 
with parapets connecting them. Beyond that all was 
uncertain, for a turn in the street hid it from his 
view, 

At every step small pieces of the stonework 
loosened and fell from beneath his hands and feet into 
the gardens below. He dared not look down; the 
depth was great; the fall, should he stumble or lose 
his hold, certain death. Yet there was no fear in his 
heart, only a dogged resolve to go on and reach) the 
end, let it be what it might. 

Once or twice he paused and listened intently, but 
after the first crash there was no. sound in his wake, 
and only the dull murmur of the few passers-by in 
front. 

He crawled to the end of the turn and looked down, 
The-next house had been built. considerably lower 
than the rest. There was a drop, did he intend pro- 
ceeding, of some feet, ou to. small ledge of stone or 
compo. The red-bricked tiles could not be trusted, 
the waterpipe: shook as his hand passed over it, Turn 
he could not. No window was open through which 
he could creép, had. he felt so inelined. He must drop. 

To a man who had scaled the highest mountains of 
ice and snow, shot the deadliest and swiftest rapids, 
slain the most. ferocious of wild beasts in single en- 
counter, the drop was nothing, had it not been for the 
danger of an alarm should the ledge slip and throw 
him on to. the shaky tiles or into the garden beneath. 
In both cases there would be a noise and he would 
have to give an explanation of his» presence and 
strange behaviour. -In the latter case he might break 
his leg, and thus destroy all chance of escape from 
the man who was even now perhaps recovering from 
his shot and preparing to follow. 

Thinking thus and scauning the depth below, his 


The’ paper was unsoiled 
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eyes lit up with a strange, desperate fire, he felt for 
the revolver. ¢ 

“ Five barrels more, Spazzola!” he muttered, and, 
drawing himself up, he lowered his legs over the 
parapet, clutched the rickety stonework with his 
white, iron-like hands, then dropped. 

One sliglt crash that might have been occasioned 
by a wandering cat, and there he was, as far as de- 
tection went, safe. 

Leaping to the ground, he drew his revolver out 
and crept stealthily through the garden into the road, 

Not a soul in sight. 

, With the same caution, keeping well under the 
shadow of the old houses, he hastened up the street, 
then, gaining a broad thoroughfare, he hailed a cab 
acd told the man to drive in the direction of London. 

His face as the light streamed on it from a wayside 
lamp was white as death—not with fear but rage—his 
teeth closed tightly, and his eyes like a lion’s that 
though it has escaped the hunter's toils still growls 
Vengeance on its pursuers. 

. * . * . 

About ten miles from Grassmere, on the London 
road, there stood a small public-house, low-roofed, 
broad-eaved, and comfortable. The landlord of this 
hostel, whose name was Gregory—simply Gregory, 
whether surname or Christian could not be disco- 
ver d—was sitting onthe wide bench in the sun, and 
thinking it was almost time for tea, when a ta!l figure 
turned the corner of the dusty road and approached 


m. 

“ Hullo! here ho is,” said Mr. Gregory, half fear- 
fully, wholly reverentially, adding aloud: 

* Good-even, sir.” 

The stranger inclined his head, an‘, seating himself 
on the little wooden table that was cooking in the 
pun, said: 

“ Have you the dog?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; as right as a trivet,” 

’ Again the stranger nodded. 

| “Heis well, yousay? Where have you kept him?” 

. “In the stable, sir, where you ordered him to be 
ept.’ 

“ Has any one seen him?” 

“No, sir; no one excepting me and Bill, the ostler, 
sir. We told them as the dog were a little bit touched, 
and that stopped their cooriosity.” 

“ And you have told no one that you had him ?” 

“ Not a soul—not me nor Bill,” was the reply, ho- 
nestly enough, as the speaker's clear, simple eyes at- 
tested. 

“Have there been any inquiries ?” 

“ Oh, a deal, your honour,” replied the man. “ Sir 
Fielding, up at Grassmere, was making inquiries 
everywhere, His gamekeeper came down here, ask- 
ing, quite friendly like, if I had seen a gentleman with 
a dog, or heard of him. But I told him I hadn’t, and 
as my wordis pretty well taken in these parts, where 
I have lived ever since I were as old as that child "— 
pointing to a little girl toddling round the door with 
her finger in her mouth—“ he believed me,” 

“Good,” said the stranger. “You may bring the 
dog out to-night in the wood there. I will meet you 
at eleven o'clock. There is what I promised you and 
a like sum added to it,” and he dropped a small pile of 
gold into the man’s hand. 

The simple fellow stared, then looked at the gold 
and shook his head, 

“This is a deal o’ money, sir,” he said, hesitatingly. 

“Tam glad you are satisfied,” was the curt reply. 
*So long as you are silent concerning the dog and 
myself I will give you the same sum every six mouths, 
If you prefer to talk and chatter I will find some 
means to make you repent your gossip in addition to 
the loss of the money,” and he frowned heavily. 

The countryman threw his head back with a sturdy 
look on his face, although it had grown pale, as he 
replied : 

“I don't know who you be, sir. I’m thinking you 
must be a great person—perhaps the duke himself ; 
but 1 know you ain’t used to deal with common 

ple, or you'd know an honest man when you see 

im. I’m notarich man, your honour, but I’m a’most 
sorry tosee you, because o’ the dog, which I've got to 
grow fond of. As to betraying you after all this 
money I couldn't do it, and it didn’t need any more, 
neither,” and, breaking off his incoherent speech 
abruptly, the man put the extra gold back on the table. 

The dark, heavily browed eyes that watched him 
grew less stern, and the hard mouth less inflexible. 

“You are wrong. I know an honest man when I 
see him. Put up the gold, bring the dog to-night, 
keep your promise and you will find that 1 shall keep 
mine.” 

Then, before Gregory could make any reply, save 
the reverential bend of the head, the wayfarer had 
oue on his way, 

(To be continued.) 





PrIvaTE G. Bryant, 62nd Regiment, has been 
@warded the prize of 20/. and the silver medal for 





being the best shot in the army for the year 1871-72, 
This soldier gained a similar distinction in 1870-71. 





WARNED BY THE PLANETS. 


——_—— 
CHAPTER LVII. 

Away up on the bleakest and wildest portion of 
the north-country coast there stood, at the time of 
our story, a pile of gray old ruins, known by the 
name of the Border Watch Tower, because of a tall 
turret or tower, which loomed up far above the main 
structure, and from which, in days gone by, the bor- 
der warriors were wont to reconnoitre the move- 
ments of their enemy. 

‘The surrounding country was very bleak and deso- 
late, and the old castle, with its ruined drawbridge 
and stagnant moat and crumbling battlements, was 
perhaps the dreariest and most uncanny old 
within the length and breadth of England. 

For ages it had been utterly deserted, save by the 
bats and owls, and the ghosts of the mailed warriors, 
who used to hold their nightly revels in its spacious 
halls. 

On one side its gray and mouldy parapets looked 
down into the sullen waters of Solway Firth, and on 
the other hand outstretched a blighted heath, ut- 
terly sterile and verdureless, dotted here and there 
with dwarfed oaks and black-thorn bushes, and 
bounded by a ledge of wild, rocky cliffs. 

Under the base of these extended a gloomy cave, 
known among the peasants as the “ Hermit’s Cave,” 
and inhabited, so they asserted, by a weird old 
man, with fiery eyes and flowing beard, whose life, 
like that of the Wandering Jew, was endless, and 
who possessed, moreover, the ubiquity of Asmodeus, 
appearing under the shadow of the black thorns at 
one moment, and away up on the beetling summit 
of the bald cliffs in the next, ; 

In the dead of night—the same night on which 
our last chapter closed—a carriage whirled idly 
up the broad avenue that led to this grim old Watch 
Tower. 

The immense gates stood wide open, as they had 
been standing, no doubt, for half a dozen years; 
and the carriage drove in and over the mouldy flag- 
stones, up to the front entrance. 

The driver leaped from his box and threw open 
the carriage door, 

He was a tall, dark man, with an ugly face, anda 
deep scar, like a sabre cut, across his right temple. 

“ Here we are, my lord,’’ he said, 

Lord Angus put his head out and looked about 
him, 

“‘ Dark as a dungeon,” he ejaculated, with a slight 
shudder, as his eyes rolled over the great, gray pile 
of ruins looming up before him in the summer star- 
light. 

er Suppose you run up and knock, Berket, and be 
sure we're all right.” ~~ 

The man ascended the long flight of stone steps, 
which led to an arched doorway, and proceeded to 
pound lustily. : 

At first only the bats and owls, startled from their 
roost, made any sound in response. 

He knocked again with the loaded end of his whip, 
till the empty halls within rang with the sound. 

Ten minutes passed, and then a sound of foot- 
steps echoed within, and presently, after a great 
clatter of bolts and bars, the massive door swung 
cautiously open and the thin and-wrinkled face of 
an old woman looked out. 

‘* Wha’s that ?’’ she demanded, ina strong Scotch 
accent, one hand on the door and the other on the 
head of an immense bloodhound that crouched at 
her side with blood-shot eyes and red, half-open 


aws. 
at Me, Mother Gwynneth—me, to be sure !’’ cried 
Berket ; ‘‘ the day ’o judgment might come an’ ye’d 
never know. Why, I’ve been poundin’ here for an 
hour,” 

“T hearn ye,” responded the old woman. ‘“ Be 
the young laird coom +” 

Berket nodded as he turned and ran down the 
steps. 

P All right, yer lordship,” he called at the door 
of the carriage. 

Lord Angus leaped out, with Maggie in his arms. 
The poor girl had given over resistance. The sight 
of the driver’s wicked face, and the grim and ghostly 
old building, awed her into silent obedience. Her 
face was as white as the young moonlight that 
began to shimmer on the Scottish peaks, and her 
eyes wore a solemn, startled expression. If Hea- 
ven did not interpose and save her, she was lost. 

The young man set her feet apon the mouldy flag- 
stones, and, drawing her hand through his arm, led 
her along by his side. They ascended the steps and 
approached the door, where the old woman awaited 
them with a dim lantern in her hand. At sight of 
them the bloodhound uttered a terrible growl and 
moved stealthily forward. 

‘* Doon, ye brute—doon this minnit!’’ commanded 
the old woman, 





attend to, In 


He cowered back in an instant, and the old wo- 
man came forward, her leaden eyes lighting at sight 
of Lord Strathspey’s face. . 

“T dinna be sure it was yer lairdship,”’ she said, 
watching him with a curious, eager look, and touch- 
ing his arm with her bony hand; “‘but I know 
it’s yersel’now. Yerabrawladnow. ‘Tis mony 
a year since me auld eyes had. sight of ye. A braw 
young laird ye be.” 

Lord Augus shook off her hand angrily and stared 
at her in amazement. 

“ Hush your chatter, will you ?’’ he cried, harshly. 
** Do you mean to keep me out here all night ?” 

The old creature hurried back, allowing him to 

83 in, with a look of and disappointment in 

er leaden eyes like that we often see in dumb 
an The leddy be all ready,” she said 

- youn ’s room y,”’ she said, 
humbly. “ Will you go right up now, or——” 

“Right up now,” interrupted the young peer. 
+) ee th 

eo in silence, ‘ore them up the 
great : staircase, the tiethoand crouching 
along at her heels, 


She paused midway the windy hall that ran from 
the head of the stairs, between two rows of chambers 
Se eae tease ie peeked Gnigained anh Sevendonn 
ing a key from her pocket and 0; one. 
of the carved oaken doors. : 

Lord Strathspey, with ie on his arm, fol- 
lowed her into a and handsome apartment. 

_In its day this old state chamber had been a maz- 
nificent one, but now the ta: a! was faded and 
moth-eaten, rats burrowed behind he carved wains- 
cot, and the bronze candlesticks and ornaments on 
the marble mantel were green with mould, 

The rich furniture, too, of an antique style, was 
sadly decayed and faded, and the  Tarkish rug 
in the centre of the floor sent up ffttte puffs of dust 
at every touch of their feet. 

The solitary candle that burned on the mantel 
threw a dim and ghostly light into the distant cor- 
ners of the vast room, where an immense bed up- 
reared itself like a mountain, all draped with fade? 
velvet, and barely disclosed the dim portraits of some 
dead-and-gone race that adorned the walls. 

Altogether it was as dreary and tomblike a cham- 
Pf ord Angus fod hie i wap yetany peta Cilrthia 

uvely young prisoner in’ i 
haunted old state-chamber, and seated her, with a 
bow of mocking gallantry, on the velvet couch that 
filled one corner, 

Then he turned to the old woman, who stood just 
within the doorway, her eyes following him with that. 
curious, eager look. 

“Give me the key,” he said, roughly, “and take 
yourself off. I can find my way down.” “ 

She obeyed without a word, and with the key in 
his hand the young man turned to Maggie. 

“You believe me now?” he began, his evil eyes 
flashing with triumph; “you see how completely 
youare in my power? The doors are strong here 
—to-night the great gates will be closed and locked, 
and day and night that old woman and her blood- 
hound will stand guard to prevent your escape. 
You see there is no hope for you.” 

. Maggie uttered no word in answer. Sho sat mo- 
tionless on the edge of the moth-eaten sofa, her 
hands-locked, her hands white and rigid, her sweet, 
brown eyes stony with horror and despair. 

The young lord’s heart relented a little as he 
looked at her, for his faney for Maggie was very sin- 
cere and ardent. 

‘“*T don’t like to do this,’”’ he continued, his tone 
softening as he spoke ; ‘I want to be good to you, 
Maggie—it is all your own fault. The moment you 
consent to become my wife you are free. I want 
you to think it over to-night and make up your mind 
to like me—you can easily enough if you will. I shall 
come to see you early in the morning, and if you'll 
say the word we will be married at once and I’ll 
take you back to your father the mistress of Strath- 
spey Castle.” 

Still she uttered no word in response, but sat in 
that white, stony silence. The young man could 
= bear to look at her, and he turned towards the 

oor, 

_“T won’t annoy you to-night,” he said; ‘‘ you're 
tired. I'll go down and send Mrs. Gwynneth up 
with some supper and a glass of wine, and you'll 
feel better to-morrow. Good-night, Maggie.” 

He lingered an instant, hoping she would speak, 
but she did not, and he went out, closing and lock- 
ing the door after him. 

Maggie was left alone, a prisoner in this great, 
ghostly old chamber. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

Tae Earl of Strathspey left Ravenswold on the 
tenth of September to make a run down to London 
to return in time for his daughter’s marriage, which 
was appointed to take place on the twenty-third. 
He had various commissions to execute, business 
matters to arrange, and the marriage settlements to 
ition the earl wished to consult 
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with his solicitor in regard to the expediency of 
a or disowning rather, the young man 
who had so long been known as his son. 

The subject was a very painful one, but Lord 
Strathspey was not the man to shirk what he con- 
sidered to be a duty, no matter how much pain it 
might cause him. Day by day, hour by hour, the 
conviction that the boy was not his son, that he had 
been deceived and imposed upon, grew upon him; 
and while he rejoiced to believe that so depraved 
and unpromising a young man was in truth no son 
of his it was with a feeling of keen pain that he 
thought of renouncing hi 

After all his hopes, after all he had borne and 
suffered, he should die without an heir, and thetime- 
honoured name of Strathspey would die with him. 
Better thus, however, than to leave it in the hands 
of one who would surely bring disgrace and shame 
upon it. He was fixed in his determination and 
started off to London to look into the matter and 
see what could be done. 

Immediately after the marriage of his daughter he 
purposed having the remains of his wife disinterred 
= Leap to the grand burial-place at Strathspey 

astle. 

That done, his life-work was ended, and nothing 
remained for him but death. 

He purposed leaving England, in all probability 
for ever, and ending his miserable existence in a 
foreign land. 

This the earl purposed doing, as he stood on the 
platform at the Perth railway, waiting impatiently 
for the express train to London, but a trifling inci- 
dent, or shall we say a providence—Heaven’s own 
providence, which works even through the wrath of 
evil men, to accomplish and perfect its marvellous 
ends ?—caused him to change his mind. 

The earl received a letter, a yellow envelope, di- 
rected in a scrawling hand, and delivered by a dark 
man with a sabre cut over his right temple. 

He tore it open a trifle impatiently, and read its 
contents. 

It ran thus: 

“1f the Earl of Strathspey will come to the old 
castle called the ‘Border Watch Tower,’ he may 
a5! something in souene = his own ane’ 

“His own son,” mii the peer, walking up and 
down. “ What can it mean, I wonder? I’ve a 
mind to go and see. I know the old castle well. 
By Jove, I will go!” 

He turned on his heel while the express train went 
crashing out on its way to London ; and half an hour 
later he was ina passenger train bound for the 
north-country border. 

He got off at Hawick, under the shadow of the 
Cheviot Hills, and, finding no better mode of travel- 
ling at hand, after making a hasty dinner, he se- 
eured a seat in a mail-coach, which would convey 
him within a few miles of the ruins. 

With every mile he travelled his impatience in- 
ereased. 

His own son! He kept repeating the words over 
and over with something like a thrill of pleasure. 
He had been so deceived and baffled and disappointed 
~—whatif at last his very own son were to be restored 
to him — the little Tyrol foundling that his dead 
wife claimed as her own? It might beso. Stranger 
things had happened. 

_ We have before stated that the earl was impul- 
sive and impetuous by nature ; whatever he believed 
became a faith to him. 

And now thinking it over, as he rattled along in 
the messqanmm is impatience waxed hotter and 

otter, 

If it might only turn out as he hoped—if he might 
find and claim the boy his wife loved, the child for 
whose sake she sacrificed her home and happiness, 
and her life—what joy it would be to endow him with 
his name, his wealth, his honours for the sake of her 
whom he had so deeply injured. 

It was the one only thing that could in any way 
afford him comfort or be} the cruel remorse 
that stung him like an adder, and his great desire 
that it might be so grew into a hopeful faith. His 
own son! It must be the little foundling of the Ty- 
rol that he was soon to hear of. 

The mail-coach put him down in the silver dusk 
of a September eve. A young moon hung like a sil- 
ver crescent over the blue Cheviot peaks, and the 
stars came out apse in the far-off, misty blue. 

. The. Border Watch Tower” was a few miles 
distant, he could see the round turret looming up 
gray and grim in the opal light. There was no con- 
yeyance at hand, and impatient earl, too eager 
to brook a moment’s delay, determined to walk the 
distance. He did so. striking off in a direct line 
across the north country, and leaving the rolling 
downs and rugged peaks far behind. 

The moon was going down in a bank of thunder- 
ous storm-clouds when he reached the great gate 
of the old castle, and an owl was hooting dismally 
E torn sone hidden perch away up in the windy bat- 

ments. 

The earl paused, panting and weary from his long 
and-rapid walk, and, leaning against the huge stone 





pillar, gazed around him, And atsight of the dreary 
prospect, the black and sullen waters beneath the 
ruined moat, the blighted heath stretching faraway 
in the dim light, the gloomy fir-grove that flanked, 
the broad avenue, and the great gray pile of ruins, 
so still and ghostly and tomb-like in the uncertain 
moon-rays — at sight of all this for the first time a 
thrill of apprehension assailed him. What if he were 
being | into a trap? Could it be so? 

Asking himself the question as if by some weird 
magic, the face of his son, of the boy who had borne 
his name, and enjoyed his benefits so long, seemed 
to rise before him—a face full of wicked, malignant 
triumph ! 

For one brief moment the earl hesitated, half in- 
clined to turn back. Then he raised his haughty 
head with a scornful smile. He had never met a 
danger in all his life long that he dared not face, 
and should he turn back from this, he who held his 
life so lightly ? 

A rusty horn hung suspended from the huge gate, 
which was securely locked. The earl took it down, 
and blew a loud, long blast, such a blast as was 
wont in days gone by to rouse the border warriors 
from their revels. ° 

The hoarse baying of a bloodhound within re- 
sponded to his summons, and all again was silent 
for the space of ten minutes, when a footstep echoed 
on the damp flag-stones ; and directly after the rusty 
bolts and bars began to rattle. 

The gate was cautiously opened, and the same 
man who had delivered the letter looked out. 

* Ah!” he ejaculated, “ the earl at last. Will 
your lordship be pleased to enter ?”” 

are desires my presence here ?’’ demanded the 
earl. 

“The master,” replied the man, glibly ; ‘he has 
tidings for on lordship, if you will have the good- 
ness to walk in and hear,” 

‘The earl strode in without another question. 

The ‘gate was closed and locked after him, and 
then his guide led the way to the castle entrance. 

-The earl ‘followed up the mouldy steps and through 
the arched oe 

In the windy the old woman known as Mother 

stood with a light, and’ at a signal from 
the man she at once led the way into a spacious 
drawing-room — a grand, gloomy apartment filled 
with must and devay, and floored with coloured 
tiles, like the roums above. 

From a velvet chair in a remote corner a man’s 
figure arose. 

Gwynneth put down the light and retreated, and 
the Earl of Strathspey stood face to face with his 
son, the young Lord Angus. 

For the space of a minute the two men faced each 
other in dead silence ; then the earl spoke, his yoic 
quivering with rage: ‘ 

“ Did you send that letter ?’? he demanded, “ did 
you dare to decoy me into this den ?”’ 

The young man’s face wore a smile of diabolical 
wT Aid, boggi lordship’s pardon,” h 

i ng your lordship’s pardon,’’ he re- 
plied ; “I invite you to come if you wished to hear 
something of your own son; and he is very much 
at your honour’s service, the only son, the only heir 
the Earl of Strathspey will ever own.” 

For an instant the earl stood breathless—utterly 
dumbfounded at the young man’s arrogant impu- 
dence. Then his hot and hasty temper flamed up. 

* You young villain,” he cried, rushing toward 
Lord Angus, “ 1’ll teach you how to make a tool of 
me.’ 


He made an attempt to Wey: the young man’s 
collar, but Lord Angus elu him, and, retreating 
step by step, drew the earl on to the farther corner 
of the spacious room. 

There was a wide tile just beneath their feet. The 
young lord pressed upon one corner of this with the 
toe of his boot, and it slid: slowly downward, carry- 
ing the earl with it down into'an abyss of utter 
darkness. 

Lord Sune peered down into the awful chasm— 
his face full of wicked exultation. 

“Who will be Earl of Strathspey now, my lord?” 
he called, mockingly. 

Then the heavy tile slowly rose and slid back to 
its place with a sharp snap. 

“ A snug trap that,’ mused the young peer, with 
his hands in his pockets, “and my Lady Cecilia 
Drummond’s a clever woman—a deuced clever wo- 
man anda handsome one. If I don’t succeed in 
breaking in my wild filly I’ve half a mind to make 
love to her now that the earldom’s mine,” 


CHAPTER LIX. 

JupiTH lost no time in carrying out her determi- 
nation to warn Captain Forsythe of his danger. 

The moment her duties to Lady Marguerite were 
ended she hurried across the wold, in the. waning 
light, to the residence of Mrs. Keith. 

The old highland country house was very silent 
and sad, for Mr. Keith was absent with the detec- 
tives who were trying to find poor Maggie; and the 
old doctor was sitting out upon the stone steps, his 


ae bent upon his breast, given over to despair and 


grief. 

Judith approached him with tears in her eyes. 

“Ay, ’tis you, my girl,” he said, in reply to her 
salutation, his eyes ful] of the wistful inquiry that 
never left them. “I was in hope——” He stopped 
short, his voice choked and unsteady. “ But ’tis 
useless,” he added, aftera moment. “I may as well 
give up all hope. She’s gone, Judith, my pretty 

airn’s gone—lI shall never hear from her again.” 

There was a deep pathos in the old father’s grief 
for the daughter he loved so fondly. 

Judith’s tears fell fast as she looked at him, but 
her words were the words of hope and consolation. 

“Do not despair,” she said. “I’m sure you will 
find her—I feel it somehow, doctor—she’s not 

ne.’ 

But he shook his gray head in despair. 

‘Remember how it was about Hendrick,” tho 
girl continued, hoping to cheer him. “I had 
mourned him as dead so long, and in the hour I 

least looked for it he was restored to me. The 
mercy of Heaven is endless, and its power is omni- 
potent, doctor. You will surely find your child 
again.” 

He looked up at the summer stars above him. 

b Judith’s earnest words thrilled him with renewed 
ope. 

She passed on, in search of the captain, and found 
to her consternation that he was absent; he had 
gone to Glasgow, to return on Thursday. 

On Thursday, the very day on which the fatal 
wine supper was to be held! % 

What should she do? 

Hurrying homeward through the silent starlight, 
she thought until her temples throbbed with pain, 
and at last determined to reveal the whole affair to 
the countess. 

Lady Marguerite was in the music-room when 
Judith reached Ravenswold, filling all the summer 
silence with her mournful melodies, and the girl 
ran to her own little room to seek advice from her 
husband. 

She had told him the story of the baronet’s trea- 
chery before, and he strongly approved of her deci- 
sion to reveal all to the countess, 

“ There’s something wrong,” he said, in his grave, 
slow manner, “ though I can’t see through it. I’ve 
been watching the baronet since you told me, and 
there's something wrong with him, Judith. He 
starts and looks behind him when there’s no cause 
By te got a secret of some sort on his mind, I’m sure 
o’ that.” 

“ And he’s to be my poor little Pearl’s husband |” 
cried Judith. 

“ And a night or so ago,” pursued Hendrick, with- 
tout noticing what she said, ‘‘I was down in the 
stables—and Sir Bayard came down—he’s always 
prying about the horses. Right in the yard he met 
Captain Forsythe face to face. They both stopped 
De stared at each other, and says the captain: 
* Why, Colonel Richard Brooke, as I live.’ And 
Sir Bayard he turned so white that I thought he’d 
drop where he stood. The captain went on with a 
laugh, and then Sir Bayard fell to swearin’ awful. 
I wonder what it all means ?” J 

“Colonel Richard Brooke,” repeated Judith, 
thoughtfully. 

“ Yes,”’ said Hendrick ; “that’s thename. I re- 
member it well.” 

* Well, ’tis all in a tangle,” she replied ; “ I can’t 
begin to see one end from t’other, but I'll take your 
advice and tell the whole thing to the countess.” 

* Ay, lass, ’tis the best thing you can do,’’ re- 
sponded Hendrick, stroking her brown hair as he 
arose to go out. 

Judith went straightway and tapped for admit- 
tance at the door of the countess’s sitting-room, The 
old lady had a new novel before her and her inevi- 
table silver mug of strong coffee at her elbow, She 
stared a little as Judith entered and begged the 
favour of her attention for a few minutes, But she 
closed her novel, pushed up her spectacles, laid one 
hand on the jewelled head of her staff, and bace Ler 
proceed with what she wished to say. 

Juiith obeyed, rehearsing in a concise and strictly 
truthful manner, and with that terse and striking 
style that was one of her gifts, the whole affair from 
beginning to end, winding up with the little incident 
that Hendrick had noticed in the stable-yard. 

The countess listened, her keen eyes blazing, her 
hands working nérvelessly on the top of her cane. 
She took in all the points that had escaped the girl’s 
comprehension. 

When the story was ended she brought down her 
stick with a crash. 

“ There,” she cried, excitedly, ‘‘ I see the whole 
thing now as clear as daylight. What a blind idiot 
I’ve been not to suspect it before. The ‘man’s an 
impostor, and Bayard Broughton’s dead—m urdered!: 
That’s the whole in a nutshell. Poor Bayard.” 

She meditated for a moment and then bounded to 
her feet with the alacrity of a girl. 

“ Here, my good girl,”’ shecried as she threw off her 





velvet gown, “dress me quickly—I won’t ring for mg 
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maid—there, the black satin anda fresh turban. Oh, 
Heavens,” she went on, excitedly, as Judith hastened 
to obey, “to think how I’ve suffered myself to he 
duped—thank Heaven, ’tis'not too late. Poor Peart! 
poor little girl! what a fate she haseseaped. Girl,” 
turning upon Judith as she was folding the snowy 
turban, “I'll give you a fortune for the service you 
have done me to-night — a fortune that will make 
you a lady.” 

Judith thanked her as she arranged the turban 
and looped it in front with the great, flashing dia- 
mond. 

The countess grasped her stick and hurried down. 

Pearl was still at the piano,'and the baronet was 
bending over her chair, doing his utmost to play the 
devoted lover, the poor girl shrinking away from him 
with horror and aversion. 

The countess crossed the‘room with the tread of 
a cat, and put her lips close to the baronet’s ear. 

n Colonel Richard Brooke,”’ she cried, shrilly, 
*‘ when did you murder Sir Bayard Broughton ?” 

The baronet bounded up as if a bullet had struck 
him, turned sharply and stared at the countess in 
blank consternation. 

Then, comprehending the whole, his face slowly 
whitened, and with one or two ineffectual gasps he 
sank to the floor, insensible. 

The countess sat down, contemplating the pros- 
trate soldier with an amused twinkle in her sharp 
eyes. 

“T’ve given myself credit all my life for being a 
clever woman,” she observed, ‘* but I’m convinced 
now that I’m insufferably stupid—that.1 ever should 
have been brought to believe that creaturea Brough- 
ton.! Bah! Marguerite, child, ring the bell, will 
you?” 

Marguerite, pale with wondering dismay, hastened 

obey. 

“Cail that gentleman’s valet,”’ commanded the 
countess of the servant who entered, indicating the 
proatrate baronet with the toe of her satin =. 

In five minutes Leonard entered, a startled look 
in his black eyes. 

“Take your master to his room,” said ‘the coun- 
tess; “he is ill. I will have a physician called in.” 

Leonard obeyed with alacrity, and the dowager 
proceeded to call in, not a physician, but two police 
officers, 

Half an hour later they invaded the baronet’s 
room, but, lo! the casement was wide open, and the 
baronet and his valet had both gone. 

But the unsuccessful soldier had left his written 
confession behind him, 

“T am Sir Bayard Broughton’s half-brother by an 
illegitimate connection. His father did my mother 
an unpardonable wrong, and I owed her son a grudge. 
Moreover I was the elder son. The title and wealth 
were mine. I tried to secure them ; I have failed.” 

* Poor fellow,’’ mused the countess; ““he did 
have a look of the Broughtons, and 1 can't help 
feeling some pity for him. But he’s a:murderer— 
put the officers on his track.” 

(To be continued.) 








FIGHTING WITH FATE, 
sceateniltinneaia 
CHAPTER XLIX. 

Dr. Parritt, the keeper of the Retreat'in Hunt- 
ingdoushire, where the unfortuuate Carmine Moer 
had so long been confined, followed his telegram to 
Londou with all speed, 

It was necessary to make active efforts’ to. discover 
the missing woman, and accordingly he procured 
the insertion of an advertisement in‘several of the 
papers to be issued on the following morning, 

pon the morning of Saturday, therefore—the 
moruing upon which occurred, in,the church of St. 
Jude’s in Belgravia, the marriage of Daxrel Meer to 
Hilda Fioyd—there appeared in various papers Dr. 
Parfitt’s advertisement. Owing to its position, and 
possibly also to their preoceupation with the expected 
marriage, neither Moer nor Bing noticed it. 

Others, however, were more observing. 

Abvut one o’clock of that day, while the, bridal 
party, consisting of Darrel Moer and his, bride,Grim- 
rod aud Mrs, Watchley, were at the Orystal:Palace 
at Sydenham, Doctor Parfitt, by virtue of:a.guatuity 
to the waiter, took possession of a small table in the 


ladies’ or family coffee-room of his hatel, and ordered || ghe inquired, 
astout luncheon, He had not received:any-answer: 


to his advertisements, and was a little perplexed.and | as an actress, my lady—under the name of Carmine 
Roff.” 


at a loss what to do next, and his desire for retire- 
ment had led him to avoid the. busy eoffee-room 
below stairs where business men were thronging. 


The ladies’ room was deserted, and he selected a| name upon her marriage.” 
table in a farther corner near one of the windows. 


comwmauding a view of the post-office, 


Here he ate his chop and drauk his ale with | ‘ Darrel,’ calli 


leisurely thoughtfulness, 


‘| for-many years, You saw my advertisement this 


The waiter removed the | ever, spoke the fullname, which was that of @ fashion- 


the pride.of an amateur author. It was extremely | 
simple and to’ the point, reading as follows: 

“Some three weeks since escaped from the Ro- 
treat of Dr. Parfitt, near Offord, Huntingdonshire, a 
femalelunatic named Oarmine Roff. Is.about thirty 
years of age, tall, fair, with blue eyes and light hair. 
Had on when last seen a black alpaca gown and 
shawl; no bonnet; shoes worn. Is sometimes vio- 
lent, in which condition she is dangerous. A liberal 
reward will be paid for any information that will lead 
to her recovery. Oall on or address Doctor Parfitt, 
Queen’s Hotel, St, Martin’s-le-Grand.” 

“It's time I had some answer to this advertise- 
ment,” thought the doctor, “ Heaven knows «into 
whose hands the poor creature may have;falien.” 
He sighed and folded the paper. Before he could 
arise, if such was his intention, a waiter appeared, 
bearing a card. He was followed by a ‘tall and 
stately lady, dressed plainly in black and closely 
veiled, who was in turo followed atva little distance 
by a foreiga-looking maid, 

Dr. Parfitt read aloud the name on: the card, in 
sudden awe and wonder: 

“ The Countess of Rothsmere !” 

The veiled lady bowed, coming nearer and dis- 
missing the waiter by a gesture. 

She threw back her thiek veil, revealing the pure 
and lovely face, the radiant blue eyes of Lady Roths- 
mere. 

The woman behind her was her Hungarian at- 
tendant. 

“Havel the pleasure of addressing Dr, Parfitt?” 
asked her ladyship, in an exquisitely moduleted 
voice, 

“Yes, madam—my lady!” responded the doctor, 
arising, fall of perturbation at the radk and:beauty, 
and gracious address of his high-bred visitor. 
**Doctor Parfitt of Parfitt’s Retreat, near Offord, 
Huntingdonshire, pe lady. Is—is there anything I 
can do for you, my lady ?” 

Her ladyship drew a morning paper ‘from. ker 
pocket, folded to display the doctar’s advertisement, } 
which was marked, and lid it, before him. 
“1 have come to-see you in relation to'this 
dactor,”’she said, gracefully sinking into: a chair, and! 
motioning him to resume his seet upon the divan he) 
had previously occupied. 
“Can your ladyship give me any information’ 
penasnelts Miss Roff'’s present whereabouts?” he 


as 

“I regret that I cannot,” replied the ‘Hungarian 
countess. ‘I have come to solicit-infotmation from 
you, Doctor Parfitt, rather than to impart it. I wish 
to hear from you many particulars concerning this 
unhappy lady for whom you are searetring. lieve 
me, | have the right to know her history, aud I beg 
you tot to withhold from me-any information you 
ican give.” 

“ You-are Miss Roff’s sister, perhaps, my has 
(suggested the doctor, “Ab, yes, I see, Miss Roff 
was of nm descent, and of excellent family. 
She-is your sister, of -whom you have lost all ‘trace 


morning and hastened to come to me. Your: fair 
complexion and: blue eyes are like.what Miss Roff’s 
might possibly have been in health aad happi ’ 
bat her complexion grew sallow and :her eyes wil 
and haggard. I never saw her at her best, when 
sane, you know, my lady. She used often tospeak 
in her ravings of her sister in Germany, a noble and 
‘fashionable lady, whom she had not seen for many 
years. Are you that sister? Isee youare, Ishall 
be happy, my lady, to answer any questions you may 
be pleased to ask me,” 
“* Thanks;” said the conntess, in». an unsteady 
voice, “Was she—-was--Carmine—alive, to your 
knowledge so lately as thres: weeks ago, doctor?” 
“It is between :thres and four weeks, my lady, 
since she escaped from the Retreat,” 
“ Who placed her invyour asylum?” 
“A gentlemanly sort of man, an egent of the 
lady's relatives, named. Bing.” 
“ Who paid you for her keeping ?” 
“The same man, my lady. Ail moneys came 
through the hands of Bing, and all receipts were made 
to Bing.” 
“By what name was this unfortunate lady known 
to you and enteredupoo your books, Docior Parfitt?” 


“ Under the name by which she had-acquired fame 
“That was her name once,” said the Hungarian 
countess—“her own name, but it ceased to be her 
“ But she was not married, my lady,”’ cried Doctor 


Parfitt. ‘It is true that she was always raving about 
him her husband, but she rarely, if 





dishes, aud Dr. Parfitt took up one of the morning | able young gentleman allied to the nobility. [thi 
papers and perused his own advertisement with ail young ¢' y- Ithink, 


been in England long, and, pardon me, you may not 
be aware that hee ee some scandal—that. Mr, Dar- 
rel Moer was Miss Roff’s lover-———” 
He stopped abruptly in confusion, 
“IT have not heard, since I came to England, the 
name of Carmine Roff,’’ said the Hungarian countess, 


red | “1 have sought for‘her secretly, but without success. 


She was a wife, Doctor Parfitt, the wife of this Dar. 
rel Moer. I have not. been idle: since I came to Eng- 
land. I have employed skilful detectives. Read 


these,” 
She took out her silver portmounaie, and displayed 
two documents, One: was:the copy of the registry of 


between Darrel Moer end Carmine Roff, uster, 
The other paper was.a copy of «@ sintilar registry at 
Somerset House, London. 
“ The proofs, yousee, doctor, are incontrovertible,” 
said the countess, with @ stern inflection of voice. 
“This poor, injured, demented ‘lady is Mrs. Darrel 
Moer.” 
The doctor perused the documents, banding them 
back to their owner. 
“The fact is. proved,” he assented,. “The poor 
lady is Mrs. Darre! Moer. She has been the victim 
lof some terrible rascality, The man Bing told me 
she had not been married, and common report, my 
lady—— 
©The man Bing is Darrel Mors ralehy seme 
sed. “Every-penny you have received for your 
Dice of Sten, Moer has come to youfrom her husband, 
who has paid you through Bing.” 
* Bat—but, my.lady, why should Mr. Moer con- 
ceal the marriage?” 
* For purposes of his own,” replied the countess, 


a marriage at the church of St. Helen’s, ‘splaste. 


| with adeep pallor en her cheeks—“ that he t 


marry rheps. His alliance with 
Roff Bony sp offend his unele, then Squire Floyd, 


mow Baron Waldemar, andhe concealedthe marriage. 
She must be found. I will spare no expense ‘in the 

ursuit, Organize a search immediately without de- 
fay. Let:messengers go from house to liouge, Scat- 
ter handbills over the country ; post placards; warn 


notice, | the police everywhere to look for ‘her and to inter 


ther. I repeat, she must be found.” 

ie waiter came into the: coffee-room, muttering an 
japology for the maveidable‘interruption, and handed 
(Dr. Parfitt a telegram, The waiter hurried out into 
‘the corridor; and the doctor tore open the envelope 
jand read the message. 

With a shocked exclamation upon his lips, he looked 
jat his noble visitor, 

Something in the expression of his face struck her. 
‘She leaned forward, white and breathless, exclaiming; 

“You have nows of her? Readit tome, Quick! 
Read it!” 

“Compose yourself; my lady. It is bad news——” 

‘“ Only tell me she lives,” breathed the Hungarian 
\countess, in a pleading voice, ber face eo white that 
\the little. doctor was frightened. ‘“ Whatever the 
jnews, tell it:me. I cannot bear the susponse.” 
“ The—the [news is the, very worst,” stammered 
| Doctor Parfitt, not/knowiag how. to break it to ‘her, 
land so.telling the: worst at ouce. “I'll read you the 
| message, my lady. Here it is: 

Fs To Dector Parfitt, at the Queen’s Hotel, St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand: Miss Roff found last night in the 
‘fen district. She had been dead some hours. Killed 
by @ falliaa farm stable. Body has arrived at Re- 
treat in charge.of Porson, Send: directions, or 
come.—H. Brownson.’ 

*Thatisall, my lady. “Your poor sister is dead!” 

* Dead! «dead |” 

“Yes, my lady, and within thirty-six or forty-eight 
hours: at most, ‘poor creature.” 

A strange look shot up into the grand eyes of the 
|Hungarian countess, a look which hannted and puz- 
\zled Dr: ‘Parfitt long afterwards, She arose.and 
| walked to the window. 

“Poor lady!” thought the little doctor. “It comes 
‘hard upon her, even though her sister was insane, 
‘Natural sffection—the affection begotten by early 
cosnselinns az Fides years of separation, = re- 
‘mains unst ‘estraugements, in nar 
\tures like this of Lads Rotheware” 

| ‘When Lady Rathsmere returned to him he saw 
\the tracea of a great and ‘agitation on her 
 Sreneee Snobay emesemnagine calm as she 
i $ 

me will.go home: by: the first train, I hope, doo- 
| tor ?” 
| “Yes, my lady,” bowed the. worthy doctor. 

“ T regret E eannot.go: with you,” said her ry 
ship. “I may possibly follow you. It.will not 
necessary for:me ‘to identify her. I wish her inter- 
ment to beconducted with all possible ceremony 43 
‘becomes one of ‘her family and alliance, I wish all 
| the arrangements tobe in the best taste, and expen- 
diture need not be limited. Let the silver plate of 
‘her burial casket be engraved with the words, ‘ Care 





from your foreign air, my lady, that youhave not | mine Moer, wife of Darrel Moer.” The name that 
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was denied her in ‘life must be given her in death- 
Let the local papers contain an obituary notice of 
her, recalling her fame as ‘La Belle'Garmine,’ the 
noted actress, declaring her marriage to Mr. Darrel 
Moer, nephew “of the present Lord Waldemar, in 
1859, and announcing her death and funeral. Jas- 
tice must be done her at last, doctor.” 

“Yes, my lady. Justice shall be done her. The 
obituary notice shall read as'yon say. I'll write it 
myself. Shall I say that she was the sister of ‘the 
Countess of Rothsmere ?”’ 

“ § ay simply thatshe was allied to,a noble family, 
sir. For reasons of my own I desire that my name 
shall not be mentioned in connection with her, and I 
especially desire that nothing may be said at present 
of this Visit.to you. Ihave a sacred duty to dis- 
charge, and ‘all other feelings must give way until I 
shall have discharged it.” 

“I think I understand, my lady,” murmured the 
little doctor, half inandibly. 

“ Notices:of Mrs. Darrel Moer’s death will appear 
in all of Monday's papers of London, and» the larger 
towns of Lancashire and ' Yorkshire,” said the Hun- 
garian countess, calmly, ‘ These I shall cause'to be 
published, and I shall writethem, I desire you to 
send me full particulars onverning Mrs.. Darrel 
Moer’s interment, with wéewsepapers contaiuing the 
obituary notices which you purpose writing. I shall 
procure # suitable headstove for her gtave. There is 
only one thing more—the payment for the‘Iuet rites.” 

Her ladyship again took oat ‘her pocket-book, and 
produced from it a crisp, new Bank of Eagland ‘note 
for one hundred pounds, giving it to the doctor. 

“If you need more money, draw upon me,” she 
said. “My address is Park Lane, at Lady Thaxter’s 
house. Iwill write it,’’ 

“ T understand. what her ‘ sacred duty ”is, to wliich 
everything else. must.give way,” thought the doctor, 
looking after the  vani equipage in which the 
countess had departed, ‘She is beset with secret 
terrors and anxieties, I,could see that under all her 
apparent calmness, I read her eyes at one or two 
momentous points in our conversation, and I read 
her soul through them like aibook. She has.come:to 
England to find orto avenge her sister) 1 wonder, 
some instinct does’ not warn Darrel, Moer that there's j 
danger brewing for him. Just so sure sas. he’ lives 
this beautifal: Hungarian : countess will. wreak upon 
him some #wful’vengeance for her sister's wrongs |” 


CHAPTSBR. L. d 

Lavy Rotrtsmere returned ‘from her interview 
with Doetor Parfitt to Lady Thaxter’s house ia Park 
Lane, and ‘proceeded to the library in search of Sir 
Hugh Tregaron. 

Sir Hugh was apparently on the point of going out. 
His grave, handsome face’ brightened as her ladyship 
came in, and he greeted’ her with his ‘usual chivalric’ 
courtesy, 

The Fungition countess accepted ‘the chair Sir 
Hugh placed for her. 

“I have had, quite an excursion,” she remarked, in 
a voice that trembled, in spite of her efforts to keep 
itcalm. “Sir Hugh, be seated. I havea communi- 
cation to make to you,” 

ray young baron seated himself conveniently near 


vr. 
_ ladyship hesitated.for a moment, then resumed, 
vely: 

“Sir Hugh, some weeks-since. when Miss Glint 
came to thisshouse you asked me'some questions re- 
lative to. my acquaintance with. Mr, Davrel. Moer, or 
you desired me to tell: you anything whieh J might 


know conceraing his T-could notanswer ‘your 
inquiries then. If I do so now. itmust:be with some 
reservations, I to befriend. Miss Glint. and 
I have borne ‘that promise'ia mind, You asked me 
ounce if I knew anything coneerning’s previous mar- 
riage of Darrel Moer, Sir Hugh. 1 do ‘know that. he 
was married‘at the church-of St. ' Helen's, Brighton, 
in 1859, to Carmine Roff, the-actress, known as‘ La 
Belle Carmine.’ ‘Here are proofs of the-marriage.” 

The countess gave into the young barouet's hands 
the two copies of’ the registry of the marriage thus’ 
alluded to, 

Sir Hugh read them, his face “flushing: 

“I wonder I did not think of going to'Somerset 
House,” he exclaimed, “ but I thought—I faucied‘he 


might have been married abroad, and it had not’ 


occurred to me to look in England. for proofs.” 
“You fancied that/I was his wife. I read your 

thought at the time, Sir Hugh. But I was never his 

wife, and-he never made loye:to me,” said the Hun- 


g4tian countess,.proudly. “That he has wronged 


me in some way you may have guessed. That much is 
true; but the hour of his retribution is drawing near.” 
“Darrel Moer wae married then to Carmine Roff?” 
said Sir Hnghyin ‘@ tone of disappointment. ‘His 
Wife died some yearsago, She has not been seen 
» ten years. As she:has solong been dead, that 
marriage cannot affect Moer’s claims upon Honor,” 


| {will never be 





“ His wife, Carmine Moer, died the night before 
last,” explained the countess, impressively. : 

“The night before last!” cried Sir Hugh, in 
amazement. “So lately!” 

“Yes, Sir Hugh, and she will be buried under 
her rightful name of Carmine Moer probably on 
Monday.” 

An ineffable joy flooded Sir Hugh Tregaron’s 
| being. 

“This is worth years of life; Lady Rothemere,” 
he said, with rapturous eyes. ‘‘ Honor is free !” 

“ As free as the winds, Sir Hugh.” 

“Free from the hated bonds that tied her to 
Darrel Moer—free to —- my love—free to marry 
me! Oh, thank Heaven!” . , 

“ But she is not free in another seuse, Sir Hugh,” 
said the countess, gravely. “‘L’cannot thiuk her 
dead. She is somewhere in im 
oppressed, and crying to ustorelease her. How are 
iwe to find her?” 

“T have been active, Lady Rothsmere, I have set 
the machinery of the lew im-motion; I have sought 
for her day and night; bat‘her hiding-place eludes 
me ” 


“First of all,” said the countess, “I must have 
notices of Mrs. Darrel Moer’s death im the Londow 
ppers of Monday morning. That will be springing 
a mine on Mr. Darrel Moer, The papers may even 
catch Honor’s eyes by some providence. Themame 
of Carmine Moer has been heaped with obloguy by 
(Darrel Moer’s own hands forten years. Justice'siia!! 
(be done her inher grave, Sir Hugh. I did notknow 
until to-day that she had just died. Date threw into 
‘my way—or was it Providence ?—s-brief meng 
ment in this morning’s newspaper signed by a:mad- 
‘house doctor, and calling for information-of-anes- 
caped ‘female danatic’ named Carmine ‘Reff. “You. 
will find the advertisement in one@f those papers 
yonder,” 

She arose, 
and gave it oe 
‘tively and raised to her 

“Tt brings back 


fact that Moer has no claims.on Honor,” he seid. |’ 


“ Her marriage to him was: 

Pa he she does not 2. 
st mnd to him, ‘What 
wag up with her,'te promise betteritliings, ‘to win 

er pardon?” By , 

“Tmpossible. She Soathes janil She 
to him, countess. Besides,, 
Floyd, I have-no-doubt. | 
[He can do so , @ince his wife is dead—Honor 
being nothing wh him.” 

“Yes; he doubtless — to retrieve his fortune 
by a marriage with Miss Floyd. But Lord Waldemar 
will not permit such a union when he knows “Moer’s 
'villany.” 

“Did you visit this Doctor Parfitt to-day, 
countess?” asked Sir Hugh. 

‘* Immediately on reading the advertisement I 
sought and found Doctor Parfitt, who is a most 
\amiable man,'and who gave me full -particulars con- 
cerning Mrs. Darrel Moer. All payments for ‘the 
|keeping of the unfortunate lady have come through 
the’ man Bing, who is the only person Doctor Parfitt 
hes known’ in ‘connection with-her, Darrel Moer ‘has 
foully wronged her, but slie will be avenged,’’ said 
the countess, in a. stern; Tew'vviee, “Bat enough of 
ithis, Sir Hugh. “We will talk ofthe living rather 
than the dead. TI tel ired yesterday to the com-/ 
pany which owns-the line of Mediterranean steamers, 
of which the “Argus” is the best ‘vessel, to inquire 
when that, steamer is expected. ‘She is looked for 
ion Tuesday next. And now, Sir Hugh, I beg you 
ito write to-night to Captain Gliut, care of his ship’s 
owners, and ioform him of ‘his daughter's disappear- 
\ance,.and. urge him to come up toLondon as early as: 
possible.” 

* I will. do,so,” said Sir Hugh, “although I doubt 
lif the captain.can do more than we have already | 
idane.” . 

‘Have we done all that we could?” asked Lady, 
[Rothsmere, a weight of anxiety in her low voice. 
‘“Giri'Hugh, I begin to fear that we have been:re- 
istrained by a false delicacy. in beegren Chie matter 
{from Lord Waldemar. _We should have told bim 
ithat we suspect his nephew of being jwoncerned:in 
Honor's disa ” 

“ But, dear countess, we cannot prove that, Moer is 
concerned in it. There are other possibilities not 
less terrible. Lord Waldemar is a grand old man, 
but-as’stern and unyielding as arock, His only son 
married against his knowledge the daughtervof ‘his 
enemy, and he would never forgive either of the 
pair. I would not lightly wring his heart by avow- 
ing to him the-villany of which we suspect Moer. 
His lordship is ‘alone ‘in 'the’world, save for his 
grandchild, and he dislikes her for her resemblance 
to her nother’s family: He is possibly displeased with 


herself 
‘to 


‘he intends ‘to 


| Moer, but I daresay he really loves him. There is 


a vast fund of tenderness underlying his sternness 
and hardness. And, finally, I promised Moer to keep 
silent concerning my suspicions of him until I had 
some stronger grounds for them.” 

“*T have not promised Moer,” said the countess, 
decidedly, “and I shall risk wounding Lord Walde- 
mar’s feelings by telling him all our suspicions. He 
will be in this evening, and I shall improve the op- 
portunity. Now, Sir Hugh, I desire to write my 
notices of the death of Mrs, Darrel Moer, Will you 
procure their insertion ?” 

Sie Hugh assented, and Lady Rothsmere seated 
herself at a desk and wrote an obituary notice of the 
character she had indicated in speaking to Doctor 
Parfitt, 

Sir Hugh Tregaren made several copies of it, and 
took charge of them. 

“The one great thought that occupies me now is 
that Honoris not bound to Moer,” said the young 
baronet, giving back to her ladyship the two copies 
of the registries of Moer’s first marriage. “ Oh, if 
Honor only.knew the truth! Wherever she is the 
knowledge #vould make her happy, despite her per- 
secutions.” 

“ Weshailfind her soon,” said thecountess. “ Hope 
on, Sir_Hugh. The end of our long-sorrow draws 
near. It is almostdawn.” 

At dinner Lady Rothsmere, Lady Thaxter, Mrs. 
Early and‘Sir Hugh T'regaron were present as usual, 
and the beautiful Hungarian countess:seomed cheer- 
fal, and was full of ancedote and wit; 

After dinner the party returned ‘tothe drawing- 
tToom, 

aA messenger soon after ‘called with letter for 
Lady Rothsmere. 

She read it-and handed it to Sir Hugh Tregaron, 

Itewaso tho\effect that a detective who had been 
set to -wateh Darrel Moer had been called home by 
the-damgerous illness of his wife, but had placed on 
thewatch in his stead a man in whom mightibe re- 


posed the utmost confidence. 


“Tim giad to hear that Moer is not to be left un- 
5 ight,”"said Sir Hugh, “I am morally 
/certainthat-he won't leave town to-night, to-day 
being Gatarday, but the only safe way in dealin 
with such a villain is tomake om of iteiMements 
fume poo no chance to slip off unseen. I am per- 
b thet Honor isstill in Lancashire, and that 
be wary about visiting her, the more especi- 
alias he kuows that the. Bolton police are still on 
pthe-alert.. Butthen,agasin; he might select this very 
evening for such s visit.” 
“Lagree with you perfectly, Sir Hugh,” said Lady 
‘Rothsmere, thonghtfully. “1am glad that Moer is 
toemight under surveillance, for i feel somehow as 
to-night were @ crisis*in all our lives and for- 
tunes,” 

Ab, if they had but known! This night was that 
in which Darrel Moer and Grimrod, the latter un- 
known to the former, had gone forth with murder in 
their hearts to seek the lonely young prisoner at the 


Cypresses! 
/ (To be continued.) 








Royat Society Mepats.—The medals in the gift 
of the Royal Sooiety for the present year are awarded 
to'two foreign and two native savants. Professar 
'Lhomas Anderson, of the University, Glasgow, well 
known for his researches in organic, physiological, 
aud agricultural chemistry,.and Mr. H. J. Carter, a 
fellow ofthe society and a good zoologist of m 
years’ standing, are to have each a Royal m 
"Lhe Copley Medal goes to Prof. F. Wéhbler, of Get- 
tingen, for his numerous contributions to the science, 
ofchemistry; and the Rumford Medal to Prof, A, J. 
Angstrom, of Upsala, for his researches in spectral 
analysis. These last two are foreign members of 
the society, aud are held in high repute ' wherever’ 
science is cultivated. 

DiscovERY oF as Herprian Parrrvs 3,000! 
Years OLp.—A papyrus has been found in a.tomb’ 
by Mr. Harris, ‘As desctibed; it forme'a:roll 134 ft. 
in length and 1 ft. 4} in. wide. It ‘dates from the’ 
end of, the reign of Rameses FIT. (the Ramsinit of 
Herodotus), and contains valuable information rela~ 
‘tive to the political and religious civilization of E 
iat. that distant’peried. It. is wrftten in hieratic ¢ 
racters—a mixture of -hieroglyphics and signs. for 
letters and syllables, The text is an allocation from 
{Rameses Ill,, “to his people and all the men on 
earth.” -Bameses-therein recounts how he re-estab- 
lished the ancient Egyptian worship, rebuilt the 
temples, and'endowed them with munificence. The 
religious movement alluded to relates to the. period: 
of Moses, to the monotheistic worship founded ox 
restored by him, and comprises all theevents which: 
terminated.in the ruin of. monotheism in Egyptand) 
the exodus of the Jews. This papyrus is, conse-- 
queutly, held to be of the’ highest interest for the, 
study of the Mosaic religion and legislation. 
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LOLD LOVE 


A SPRIG OF HOLLY. 

Ir had been a tiresome day at the Rectory, and 
{sobel Langmuir went down the dark staircase with 
a slow, weary step, and opened the library door. 

** It’s quite out of the question. I’m very sorry,”’ 
said a plaintive voice, concluding a sentence ad- 
dressed to some person or persons unseen by the in- 
truder. ‘‘ As for Edward, I know his Christmas 
sermon is only half done, and Isobel, oh——” 

Mrs. Langmuir sank back against her sofa-pillow 
as the slight figure of her sister-in-law appeared on 
the threshold. 

** Here she is, to answer for herself,” said a fresh, 
cheerful voice, as its owner, a hale, hearty old gen- 
tleman, rose gallantly from his chair. ‘“‘ My dear 
Miss Isobel, I have come upon a begging errand—I 
hope not a bootless one. I want to carry you all off 
to my house to spend Christmas. Nota word!” he 
added, raising his hand playfully as Isobel began to 
look politely regretful ; ‘‘ hear me out, Miss Impa- 
tience. I have been invaded by a certain graceless 
nephew of mine, who, after wandering all over the 
world, suddenly elects to spend Christmas with me, 
forsooth! as if he had not fifty other places more 
attractive to select than a bachelor’s den like mine. 
But I don’t mind him—it is a vision of three ladies 
which has driven Miss Greene to insubordination and 
me to the necessity of begging the rector, Mrs. Lang- 
muir, and yourself, to take compassion on a terrified 
old bachelor and assist me to entertain my trouble- 
some visitors.” 

“You said three ladies,” said Isobel, laughing. 
Who may they be, Mr. Winter ?” 

“Didn’t I tell you? My cousin-german, Mrs. 
Lynford, and her two very fashionable daughters. 
Isobel, my dear, I must add, en parenthése, that 
you have ncthing to say as tothe movements of 
7 brother and sister, for I have fully decided that 

am tv have you, at all costs.’’ 













“You tiresome old autocrat,” said she, playfully, 
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WAKING. ] 
although there was a suspicious moistening of her 
eye-lashes. 


She was well accustomed to Mr. Winter’s eccen- 
tric manner of obtaining a holiday for her ; she knew 
as surely asif he had said itin plain words that this 
invitation was a little scheme of the kindly old man’s 
to make her Christmas brighter. . 

“ My going is, as I before remarked, quite ont of 
the question,” said Mrs. Langmuir, plaintively, as 
Isobel’s eye turned towards her ; “‘ you and Edward 
must do as you like, of course—don’t consider me, 

beg. My health and spirits are——” 

There came a welcome interruption to the lady’s 
complaining tones in the opening of the door. 

This time the rector himeelf entered—a tall man, 
with chestnut hair and soft brown eyes like Isobel’s 
but—as many said and thought—far handsomer an 
more striking than his sister. 

“T thought I heard Mr. Winter’s voice,” said 
he, whereupon the old gentleman seized him by the 
buttonhole and carried him off for a private consul- 
tation at the bay-window, while Isobel took the op- 
portunity to say, in a low voice: 

“The dress is finished, Jessie, and you can take 
my pearls, Do go, dear; even if youonly stay over 
to-night the change will do you good.” 

** Finished!’ said Mrs. Langmuir, in a surprised 
whisper. ‘ Well, I suppose I might—you haven’t 
made the buttonholes, Isobel ?”’ 

Isobel nodded an affirmative, as Mr. Winter’s 
hearty voice announced that the rector was “a 
truamp—oh! I beg pardon, my dear sir; I helieve 
that was slang!” 

“I forgive it,” said Mr. Langmuir, smiling. “TI 
think we will accept this kind invitation, Jessie, if 
you feel equal to the exertion, my dear.” 

“I see that Mrs. Langmuir means to gratify us 
all,’’ said the old gentleman, eagerly. 

The lady smiled, and was about to comply, when 
the rector burst in, with a dismayed face. 

‘The church! We cannot possibly go; the dress- 





ing is not finished, and I sent the other young ladies 
home, promising Isobel and I would arrange 
the font and the pulpit this evening.” 

“‘ Bother the pulpit,’’ ejaculated theold gentleman, 
checking himself witha h. “If that’s the sole re- 
maining obstacle I can settle it easily. We will all 
adjourn there after dinner ; nothing will please my 
guests better, and Harrison shall send down all the 
holly in the greenhouse. Come, it’s settled at last. 
My carriage will come for you in half an hour—we 
dine at seven, sharp. Isobel, if you take'more 
time than that to pat on your flounces and fur. 
belows I won’t hand youinto dinner,” and, shaking 
his gold-headed cane at her laughing face, Mr. Win- 
ter bustled out of the Rectory in great haste. 

Isobel had worked steadily all day upon the black 
silk dress which her sister had bemoaned for a 
month as “not fit to be seen,” and the remo- 
delling had been no easy task. 

But after Mr. Winter left them she carried the 
result of her labours to Mrs. Langmuir together 
with the pearls—which had been her mother’s—and, 
weary as she was, she put the delicate, finishing 
—— to the invalid’s toilet before going to dress 

erself, 

It almost seemed as if her patience brought its 
own reward, for, as.she came out of the room, the 
rector stood on the landing, and as she passed him 
he put his hand under her chin as he gave her one 
of his grave, tender saying : 

“A ‘Merry Christmas’ to you, dear. You al- 
ways make mine brighter.” 

If Isobel’s quiet eyes oyerflowed as she ran up- 
stairs no one but herself was the wiser. 

The carriage came in duetime. How Isobel con- 
trived to dress so rapidly is a mystery, for she was 
ready when it drove up, and had made two jour- 
neys to Jessie’s room for the fan and handkerchief 
which that languid personage had ‘forgotten. But 
Isobel’s spectacles were rose-col now; the 
prospect of a holiday, the very going out to mect 
strangers was a pleasant event, and her spirits rose 
as the carriage rolled up to the door of the Hall. 

“The Hall,” as the old mansion was called through- 
out the county, was the hundred-year-old residence 
of this branch of the Winter family. The present 
owner, Mr. Roger Winter, had inherited it from 
his uncle in the paternal line, and it was a source of 
speculation to the county families whether the old 
gentleman would bequeath it to the female branch, 
of which Mrs. Lynford was the oldest member. Par- 
ties were divided in opinion, for long ago Adela 
Winter, Roger’s only: sister, had made what was 
thought a misalliance by the patrician Winters, 
sad siemens es teenie eee 
aud why, argu 3. Grundy, s r Win- 
ter over his only blood relation and leave the 
Hall and the property to these far-away, needy cou- 
sins? The population of Westford would have been 
in a fine state of excitement had they but known of 
the guests for whom the old Hall was opened that 
night; but Mr. Winter was discreet, and his prim 
housekee still more so, and nothing in regard to 
the invasion had yet spread abroad. 

The carriage stopped at the side entrance, where 
it was customary for Mr. Winter’s most intimate 
friends to alight, and’ in the doorway, her prim ca) 
and rigid black silk showing plainly from the ligh 
hall behind her, stood Mrs, ne, the housekeeper. 

“ Happy to see you, sir,” said she, unbending a 
little as the rector shook hands and wished her a 
“ Merry Christmas.” “ And you, ma’am,” she added, 
very primly, for Mrs. uir was no favourite 
with the spinster. ‘‘ Miss Isobel, I’m glad you've 
come to join the party of aristocratic ladi e.”* 

** Are they so very aristocratic ?’’ said Isobel, smil- 
ing. ‘* Shall we all be afraid of them, Miss Greene?” 

**I should hope not,”’ said the spinster, disdain- 
fully. ‘ Hech, Miss Isobel, but you’re bonnie,” 

1t was not often that the Scotch accent crept into 
Miss Greene's voice, but when it did it was a sure 
sign that she was pleased; so Isobel glanced rather 
surprisedly first at her questioner end then into 
the mirror in front of her. 

She only saw what she had often looked at before 
—a pale-gray silk, of silver shade, which had a sort 
of shimmer upon it like hoar-frost, a dress very 
simply made, but which the ease and dignity of the 
wearer semed to invest with a certain style and air 
of its own. 

Over her fair, pretty neck was a black lace cape 
(another relic of her mother’s palmy days) and 
around her throat a tiny chain of onyx, with a locket 
suspended from it. 

That was all, but then Isobel did not see the charm 
of her own soft eyes and lovely smile or the flicker- 
ing colour that lit up her sweet face. 

** But you’re wanting some colour,” Miss Greene 
said, looking at the smiling face intently. ‘Mr. 
Winter said that you ladies were to take these,” and 
she pointed to a handful of flowers on the table, ‘‘ or 
perhaps, Miss Isobel, you’d like these better ?”’ 

As she spoke she singled out @ bunch of holly, 
one its shining red berries and dark, smoo 

eaves. 
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All the blood rushed up to Isobel’s face, then left 
it as suddenly. 

“J—I!” she stammered. “Jessie, let me fasten 
some of these holly-berries in your hair.” 

“Are you crazy?” said her sister, sharply, 
“They would not be in the least becoming to mo. 
J’'ll have those blush-camellias—take care, that hair- 
pin hurts me.” : 

Isobel stood for a moment after her sister left the 
room, looking at the bunch of holly with quivering 
lips and downcast eyes. srt 4 

“How foolish I am,” she soliloquized as Miss 
Greene gathered up the remains of the flowers. “I 
have never worn it since—but it can’t matter now.”’ 
Then she said aloud, “ Perhaps I do look too plain, 
Miss Greene. Give me a sprig of that holly, please.” 

Isobel dallied longer than was usual with her over 
the arrangement of holly. 

Every was smoothed out carefully, the red 
berries artistically hidden among the green ; but she 
nestled the pretty spray on her bosom, to Miss 
Greene’s dissatisfaction. 

“TI never wear anything in my hair,” she said 
hastily, as the spinster exclaimed in. surprise ; and 
then, taking up her fan and gloves, she went down 
the hall to the little parlour where the sound of 
voices told her that she would find her host. 

Isobel’s heart beat little more quickly as she en- 
tered—perhaps, under her quiet exterior, she did 
dread meeting the “ aristocratic ladies” that Miss 
Greene talked about. 

Mrs. Lynford, a small, faded woman, with pale, 
blue eyes and a complexion whose brilliancy sug- 

ested. rouge, rose very graciously and bestowed two 
} meen patronizingly upon “ the young lady who was 
a protégée of Cousin Roger’s,” but the Misses Lyn- 
ford contented themselves with a sweeping courtesy 
and a prolonged stare. 

“ Tl-bred, wm! was Isobel’s unspoken com- 
ment as phe returned the courtesy with one of equal 
distance. , 

Beside the Lynfords was Mr. Gilsand, the lawyer, 
par excellence, of Westford, and Mr. Avonmore, an 
ancient bachelor, one of Mr. Winter’s special friends, 

As Isobel returned the elaborate greetings of the 
old beau Mr. Winter’s voice said, eagerly : 

“Isobel, my dear, I want to eee to you my 
nephew—Mr. Gervayse Alwyn, Miss Langmuir.” 

A blinding mist swept before Isobel’s eyes as a 
tall figure em from the bay window, where he 
had been watching her entrance; and yet so great 
was the girl’s self control that she bowed courte- 
ously, even while one hand sought the chair against 
which she leaned to save herself from falling. But 
she did not see Gervayse Alwyn’s extended hand, and 
ina moment more_ they were all walking in to din- 
ner, Isobel on Mr. Gilsand’s arm. 

By-and-bye, when her senses cleared, Isobel ven- 
tured to glance down the table. 

From her seat next Mr. Winter she conld see 
Gervayse Alwyn’s handsome face at Mrs. Lynford’s 
right oa 

“ Five long years,” said the girl to herself, bit- 
terly, “Five years—and he has not altered in face 
or form. He has just the same graceful, easy defe- 
tence—the same calm, serene manner. But he did 
not know me,” 

Then, glancing down at her plate, her eye caught 
sight of the holly berries in her bosom. 

If she had dared I think Isobel would have unfas- 
tened and flung them under the table then, 

Mr. Gilsand prosed away on one side, and her host 
devoted himself to her on the other, but the dinner 
was a long torture to Isobel. 

The brightness of her Christmas holiday had turned 
to ashes on her lips. 

Just before they arose from the table Mr. Win- 
ter, clearing his voice with a cough, begged the 
attention of his good friends for a moment. 

“T wish to give you a toast,” he said—‘‘ A welcome 
to one who stands for the first time in his ancestral 
home. Cireumstances—too lengthy to enter upon 
here—have prevented my acquaintance with one 
whom, I am now convinced, I have been most unjust 
to, and I wish to make this open apology, and ask 
you all to drink the health of my nephew and heir, 
Mr. Gervayse Alwyn.” 

Mrs. Lynford sank back in her chair with a gasp 
as Gervayse, in a few surprised, broken words, tri 
to thank his uncle for his unexpected kindness. 

But, among’ the buzz of congratulations which fol- 
lowed, one voice alone was silent, one face grew 
Pale, as a girl’s sore heart cried, wildly : 

“ Another barrier—Heaven help me!’ 

But the rector had an uneasy conscience as long 
as the church decorations were incomplete, and as 
soon as the somewhat excited party passed into the 
parlours he ventured to hint as much to their host, 

“TI haven’t forgotten my promise,” said Mr. Win- 
ter, “and with your consent, ladies, we will ad- 
Journ to the church.” 

“Oh, by all means,” cried Sophia Lynford, the 
Prettier of the two sisters, with a sidelong glance 
at her cousin Gervayse: 


the property wasreally going out of their branch, 





it was best to conciliate this handsome, new cousin 
—if nothing more came of the encounter. 

So the Misses Lynford put on some coquettish 
headgear, in high spirits, and Isobel, having care- 
fully muffled Jessie in her numerous wraps, tied her 
little red hood under her chin and slipped out into 
the porch. 

Standing there as Gervayse opened the door, he 
almost stumbled against her. 

“T beg pardon,” he said, hastily, not seeing who 
she was. 

“No matter,” she said, in a curious, choked voice. 
She did not notice his start, but went on rapidly, as 
she saw Mr. Winter coming down the hall. “I 
have not yet congratulated you upon your good for- 
tune, Mr. Alwyn. I hope you——” 

There! she better not have spoken at all, for 
Mr. Winter came upon them, and with a half-ex- 
clamation of ‘Oh, no, no!” from Gervayse, Isobel 
was walked rapidly down the path by the old gen- 
tleman, who was in the most ious spirits. 

The church was a beautiful specimen of architec- 
ture, and when they entered it the lovely hanging 
wreathed and the pretty illuminations which 
Isobel’s fingers had fashioned struck the party with 
delight, and loud were their exclamations of praise, 

A remembrance of the time and place stole over 
Isobel’s troubled ‘heart. 

Under the rector’s directions the ladies seated 
themselves around the chancel, and began to fas- 
hion a wreath of holly for the font and reading-desk, 
@ busy, merry purty enough. 

“*Tsobel, Isobel, where is all the twine ?” said her 
— missing her from the group at last. ‘‘ Where 
is she ?”’ 

** Here,” said her low voice, ‘‘on the pulpit stairs. 
I have nearly finished the text for the front of the 
pulpit. Is it right?” 

She came down as she spoke, holding the. white 
linen band up for inspection, on which she had traced 
in graceful green letters the familiar words that the 
angels sang long ago on that wonderfal Christmas 
Eve in Judea. 

** IT would like to put it up myself, Edward, if yon 
ee below and hold the other end of the 
cloth.” 

“Let me offer my services,” said Gervayse, drop- 
ping the end of Sophia Lynford’s wreath suddenly, 
and springing forward to the rector’s side. 

For the first time Isobel fairly caught his eye. 
There was something strangely beseeching in his ex- 
pression, and as she paused, bewildered and chang- 
ing colour, Gervayse took the end of the cloth and 
walked off into position beneath the pulpit. 

“I declare,” cried Sophia, witha pretty pout, 
** You are very ungallant, Cousin Gervayse. 
at the condition of my wreath. What shall I do to 
punish him?” 

Make him pay forfeit, my dear,” said the old 
gentleman, from the elevated post where he was 
tying a refractory wreath with a bit of twine. 

* Forfeit, do you hear, Cousin Gervayse?’’ called 
Sophia, drawing near the pulpit and seating herself 
on the floor. *“‘I know! You shall tell me what 
= were looking so grave about this morning when 

ran into the room and interrupted your reverie. 
You said it was‘onlya story.’ Tell it to us now.” 

Gervayse shot a dismayed look at Mr. Winter, 
then his countenance brightened, and he said, 
quickly : . 

Tf it will not disturb Miss Langmuir.” 

“ No,” Isobel answered, rather coldly, as she hung 
the first letter of the text on the nuil prepared for 
it. “This will take some time, Mr. Alwyn; had you 
not better give your place to my brother ?”’ 

But Gervayse did not move. ; 

“It wasa chapter in the history of a friend of 
mine, Sophia, an old friend—the nearest I ever had, 
He was a poor man, and a good deai of a wanderer, 
and in his wanderings he ran against his fate in the 
shape of a woman. She was very lovely—a young, 
simple girl, who occupied the post of governess in 
the family of some wealthy people who courted my 
friend in various ways. 

“It is not much of a story, Sophia, but the end 
was sad and pitiful enough for thisman, One snowy 
Christmas morning the lovers parted, he to go upon 
a sudden journey, the importance of which he could 
not explain to her, for it was connected with his 
mother’s private affairs. He told me that as he went 
he put a sprig of holly in her hair, saying, jestingly, 
that before the berries withered he would return to 
claim her.” , 

Gervayse glanced upward towards the silent figure 
in the pulpit; the face was averted, but the hands 
which held the text trembled violently. 

‘He went on the journey,”’ continued Gervayse ; 
“it took him to India, and there he was seized with 
a malignant fever and nearly died. Six months 
afterward she came back, a mere wreck of his for- 
mer self, to find his promised wife. She was not 
with the family with whom he left her; she had 
disappeared as totally as if the earth had opened 
and swallowed her.”’. * 

. The text was nearly hung now. 





He drew nearer Isobel. 

_ “ He did not dream of treachery then, but he has 
since found that all kinds of false tales were told 
her about him, and also that these pretended friends 
of his, fearing a misalliance, wilfully suppressed all 
intelligence of her whereabouts.” 

“Did he find her?” cried Sophia, interested in 
ps of herself by the overpowering earnestness of 
@ speaker. 

, “T cannot tell. I have heard that, within a short 
time, he has found a clue which he means to follow 
closely, He has been looking for her all these years, 
and such is his faith and confidence in his lost love 
that—as he once told me, somewhat fancifully— 
when he does find her it will be with a sprig of 
a in her hair!” 

The white hands hung the final letters of the text, 
the brown eyes drooped down, down, until they met 
the blue ones raised so imploringly upward ; a little 
smile crossed Isobel’s sweet lips, and her sprig of 
holly fluttered down close at Gervayse Alwyn’s feet. 

“Isobel,” said the rector, emerging suddenly from 
the vestry, “ those last letters are not quite straight 
—thank you, Mr, Alwyn,” for Gervayse flashed past 
him up the pulpit stairs, and Isobel, trembling with 
joy, heard a low-breathed ‘ My own darling!” and 
then a mischievous ‘“‘ Go down to my uncle, perverse 
girl! I'll join you when this is finished.” 

It was rather a difficult matter for those three 
people to say a word to each other without attract- 
ing undue notice, but they must have managed to 
do so, for when the party had returned to the Hall 
the rector was carried off to the study by Mr. Win- 
ter, and there sat Isobel, with Gervayse on a low 
stool at her feet, her hand in his, : 

“Tam the helpless victim of a conspiracy,” said 
Isobel, when the bewildered rector had listened to 
explanations from both Gervayse and Mr, Winter. 
I never even knew that Mr. Winter had a nephew 
—and,” a sudden light dawning upon her, “did you 
give = holly to Miss Greene for me, deceitiul 
man 

“ Detected!” cried Mr. Winter, laughing heartily. 

“IT knew you would not wear it if the old love had 
prove cold,” retorted Gervayse. ‘‘ Ah, you don’t 

now what a beacon of hope those holly berries were 
to ~~ Have we not been constant all these years, 
my 
* Have we not?” she said, with dewy eyes, un- 
clasping her locket as she spoke. ‘‘ Look, Ger- 
vayse.” 

And, looking, he saw, hidden under the glass, a 
withered leaf and brown berries—what he had given 
her years ago—a faded sprig of holly! DV. 








LORD DANE’S ERROR. 


CHAPTER LII. 
Onuy for her child ? 
Yes, Baron Chandos had guessed right, Sybil 
Dane was shortly to become a mother. 
The ong man who had seemed even to count 
0 





‘* Heaven well lost ” for so divine a reward as Sybil 
Vassar was, all unknown to himself, soon to be a 
father. 

What would his emotions have been if he had 
known it in that mysterious hiding-place in which 
he seemed to have buried himself ? 

The two ladies—Countess Sybil and Lady Per- 
dita—sat one evening in a pleasant and luxurious 
room opening upon the gardens of Dane House. 

Both wore black. Both gazed somewhat pen- 
sively out into the shadowed garden. 

The Countess Sybil’s face looked almost ethereal 
in the gathering gloom. 

It shone like a star in the oncoming darkness, the 
large, clear eyes were preternaturally brilliant to- 
night; they seemed to shine with the light of 
another world. 

The delicate face had almost the look of another 
sphere, only so sad, so weary. 

Perdita looked more natural, notwithstanding her 
black robes. 

The brightness in that brave little face was only 
subdued, not quenched. 

If all the world had proved false and treacherous 
and unworthy as Talbot Dane had done, little Per- 
dita would have smiled bravely, and never broke her 
heart for anything so undeserving. : 

* Perdita,’”’ said Countess Sybil, at last, speaking 
in a strange, dreamy sort of voice, “I want to say 
something to you about Volney. I feel thatI shall 
not live to see him, and I want to you tell him that I 
forgave him at last. Of course I couldn’t refuse to 
do that when I was dying. As long as [live I shall 
never dare forgive Volney poor papa’s death, I 
ought not, and I should not; but in the grave it is 
different. Papa even could not blame me for for- 

iving him when I was going to die; and I did love 
im, dear—you must tell him that too. I never 
should have married him I presume if he had not 
taken the deceitful course he did to win me, and I 
did as bad as hedidin my way. But, oh, Perdita, 
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if ever he should come back, if ever such a thing 
happen as his coming back to live in England in 
honour after my death, entreat‘him, in my name, ‘to 
teach the child I shall leave him to-be better than he 
or I have been.” 

Perdita had come close beside her sister-in-law. 

She knelt by her and gently stroked the wonder- 
fully fair face and caressed ‘the long, fair, 
hair that was one of Sybil’s chiefest glories. 

Perdita had grown to love her sister-in-law ‘very 
dearly, all the more, perhaps, because she believed 
with her that the Volney they both ‘loved -was.a 
guilty man 

She kissed her fondly nowand laughed at her 
fancy that she was going to-die. 

“ You are nervc us and hysterical, pet, thatis all,” 
she said, soothingly. “It isn’t natural, perhaps, 
that you "should be feeling very well just now, and 
the news of that man’s escape from prison,:and the 
failure to prove that he had ae Ni eet Volne: 
is charged with has rather upset 
right to-morrow again. I wouldn in't think my 
dreary thoughts if I were you. ‘Shall ‘I’have in the 
—_ and read po yest ou" ve never heard 

st pretty poem of Tennyson's, so———~" 

Thus far had Perdita progressed-when there: was 
some kind of a rush anda scramble outside. 

Something dropped over the garden wall ‘in ao 
¢ them (both -she-and Sybil saw it) and lay atill 
there. 

It looked like a man. 

Suddenly this object, whatever it was, started up 
from its concealment and darted across the garden 
through the shrubbery and tall flowering’plants, 

Other heads appeared above the wall ; there were 
loud shouts and a succession of rapid shote. 

The next moment the garden seemed full of men. 
There were only four, but they seemed a dozen in 
the fright and excitement. 

Countess Sybil started upina frenzy, ‘her face 
ghostly in the pale light, her eyes dilated and blaz- 
ing with excitement and horror, 

“IT know!” she shrieked, taking a few tottering 
steps towardthe door. “ It" was my husband:coming 
back to me, and the police have killed him,”’ 

Then followed a barst of hysterical laughter, and 
the unhappy wife fell senseless into Perdita’s arms. 

The noise, the discharge of the firearms and 
Sybil’s screams had already summoned:assistance. 

Sybil was lifted and borne to her chamber uncon- 
scious. The necessary medical attendance was sum- 
moned. 

Perdita had to surrender herinto the:charge of 
} and left. the room with a white and:anxions 

ace. 

On the landing a servant met her, 

“ The man who was shot im the garden, my lady,” 
he said, respectfully, “ ue’s dying they say, and he 
begs for her ladyship, the cenutesa, to come to him 
in a way that’ 8 heartrending.”’ 

I will go,” said Perdita, instantly, and wiping 
her eyes followed the man. 

She scarcely knew herself what she expected to 
see, but a visible shudder rau through her as she 
drew near the group of policemen gathered about 
the dying man. 

These men drew back, removing their caps re- 
spectfully as she approached. 

They had brought cushions ‘from the house and 
they lifted him on to them, 

Perdita started violently as she saw who it was. 
Too well she knew that handsome, wicked face, evil 
still in spite of the death change that was coming 
rapidly over it. 

lt was Cheeny, not Volney, who lay there withthe 
life blood going out of a great hole in his side faster 
than the cloths pressed there could staunch. 

The villain shrieked aloudas he saw Perdita. 

* Not you,”’ he cried, “ notyou, who have bronght 
me to this. I want her—thatother. I will die with 
my secret untold if she does not come.” 

Perdita paused beside him, a sudden wild thought 


her. 

What posh could this villain have for ees 
ears but one? He must not die with that unto, 

** My sister cannot come to you,” she eran 
“She lies nigh to death herself. You must trust 
me to tell her anything you wish to reveal to her.” 

Cheeny turned away his head. 

“No, not to you, never to you—never, never. 

Perdita turned to the men near, 

on he ren Gyan” she asked. 

“ He cannot live ten minutes longer, lady; 
gaid one of them. “ I’ve seen men ie hs fe afore. w 

A sudden look of resolve lit Perdita’s dark little 


She knelt and spoke low but firnily : 
“In spite of your crimes,” she gaid, ” must 
be human enough to love your little son Wil 


you persist in hating the woman who-means- to be a 
mother to him im spite of the wrongs ‘his ‘father has 
done her ?”” 
A faint quiver crossed the averted'face, but the set 
bps never moved. 
Speak,” adjured: Perdita,'“ before it is too late. 





Confess that other. crime with which another is 
charged, another who. never harmed you.” 
Cheeny slowly moved-his head, so.as to look, at 


“If I do thatwill you, forgive me 
“My wrongs arp amall: beside el Yes, will 
forgive you, and teach your child to do so if I.can.” 


‘The dying man’s,wi es flashed suddenly. 
es Some that my child s. never know who his 
father was:and I will,tell you—not merely who killed 


Rupert Vassar, but where he—Heath—t e true Lord 
Dane, 
“T swear,” said Perdita, lifting s little sateen dia 
mond ¢ross, which hung at her throat, an d.kissing 


it solemnly. 
Cheeny looked towand the policemen. 
Tell them to-comenearer to bear witness to what 
I. say,” he said. 
Perdita repeated his words to them, and the men 
came quickly forward.and knelt..within hearing of 
that that fest-failing 


“Itwast ie, rill) Raport ‘Vassar. Heeame to 


a heueed in the Ghost’s ollow. afterward, 

Tine knew a — entrance they used, and 

I stole in that and stabbed him twice in 

the back. . He em it was Heath, and.cried out 

— * Heath, you villian !’ and fell on his yea q 
waited te make sure he, was .dead,.and the 


‘oe the papers and fied.” 

“You mag him,” said Perdita as-he paused to the 
men standing ronnd, her face white, but her eyes 
shining with excitement. 


She glanced at the dying manonae more. His 
life seemed going fast, his,eyes were ralling like one 
in the death struggle, and he had not told where 
Volney was. 

A = stan other time Perdita;would have doubted if 
e ew, 

It.seemed very i a sll wha he only he was dying; and 
he had said he woul —— ares. 

She benti over hum anxious 

“ Where is Volney at she demanded, in 
— “ Don’t die till-yeu have told that, Mr: 

heeny.”” 

Qne of the men produced -a brendy-flask, and 
poured some of it/between the dying man’s quiver- 
ing lips. 

He revived a little. 

** Inside the lining of:my cellar is: the address,’’ he 
gasped, and es still for ever. 

Perdita remaimed looking at his, rigifl, ghastly 
face some moments, 

She rose at last, and looked at the men atanding | | 
round in:their official uniforms, 

“You have heard:him,” she said, in. a-veieestilled 
by that natural awe.of death, but quivering with 
exeitement. ‘“* My brother was innoeent of \the erime 
for which even I condemned him solong. You heard 
this dead man say that he himself killed Rapert 
Vassar. Give me yournames that I.may summon 
you when the time.comes to smear to the innocence 
of Volney, Earl of Dane.” 

She took out a pencil and mee ey eee wrote 
each name as they gave it, there-by the carpse. 

“ Have you e knife, one: of yon? Open his 
collar,” she: quaanidded next ;** thera is a mystery 
here that must! beseleed.” 

One of the men sileutiy producedasmall.penknife, 
ee me pe to cut .open the lining of the dead 

This bright and radiant young 
irl hed subdned. them all by the witchery of her 
beauty, the magic of ee weiae, 

Perdita herself examined the Itwas Per- 
dita’s ewn fingers: which ty to light a = 
folded serap of paper, placed inthatetrange hiding- 
place, evidently for more than ordinary sporecy: 

r- _ ae = , Few * Provinee de 
Normaay, 4 ‘Masson de Santé.” 


i gue Gy chaetpamchiaind horror st tha 


words. 
“* My brother is in a’madhanse in France 1” she 
said, at last; ina madheuse:! :Great: Heaven!” 
She stood up, and moved a few steps Slowlypand 
oy y towards tee. hone. — she: sud- 


She went es = , = face bad 
grown very white, her weretrembling. a 
‘was imnoeent after all, and she had been the first 
condemn him—she ‘to whom he had beensakind, = 
generous, even when he did not know there was 
any tie of blood between them. —_ wonder he had 
gone mad under the weight.of that horrible snspi- 





cion, and with wife and sister against him, Oh? 
why had she entertained the thought of his guilt ? 
If she had stoutly Spe his innocence,*some- 
thing might have come of it to prevent this. 
-Perdita rarely shed tears. Her life had not been 
of a sort to Sade creang But'she wascry- 
ing now. ‘There was something so pitiable im tho 
thought of iat gencrous att handsome Volney, dis. 
owned, deserted, and calumniated by the he 
hail so- ‘passionately loved, by the sister who owed 
thas! “mach better treatment — = —_ was some- 
in the tho of h ven mad b 
things; that ‘Porditta's brave heart to 4 
pate san than ar else in her sorely tried 


ever done. 
That night an’ heir to the carldom-was born in 
Dane House, 


The countess~mother ‘hovered between life and 

foots ae ioe Sos and nights -after—somany that even 
grew faint: with waiting and wateh- 

prog op ‘for the ‘hour to come when she 
might telk that the husband she ree jana 
worshipped after all was not @ murderer—only 


She ‘had written, meanwhile, to the Monsicur 


Lanpire mentioned in the mysterious address 


Cheeny had left; but noanswer‘had come. She 
had laid the whole matter hefo 

and that pertiloenhe hai seaila @ special trip to 
France to discover this mysterious monsieur and 
his ao ollng asylum, but without result. Perdita was 


wild with panziety, 
Ph gm tbe ‘ re ee himself cog at 
usual acu pines, that ho was oe 


The mo not able 
to find. delper ind been there without 3 it 
was possible he had + nine ce a 


bable. The impression: he had got-from those who 

had known the patient he believed ‘to be Volney 
was that he was “melancholy mad;”’-end would not 
bo likely te make very strenuous efforts ‘to eseape 
from that death. Monsieur idre himself 


the baron not succeeded in tracing at all, 

It was two months before Sybil was able to be 
told ; but the firat flach of light and polour-sines her 
illness came into her wan cheek end listless eyes 

as Perdita cautionsly made the strange revelations 
pes a held back Seca her. She had seareely 


noticed her child, bye baby-heir, till this moment; 
but now she sent for from his sumptuous 
pomagy At paler eee Sewer: rb the i t to 


half smothered in neatly 4 
ae ie gatmee:: became a babe of so‘mueh 


iP Shit had the éhila’letd’on hier Jesees, and stwitiod 
ttle 2 moment meer mer ey me 8 LT 
tin wisifaleagernees amon pata 
“ He has his father’s eyes, dear Perdita ; Ae don't you 
think so ? Lam sure his eyes are going to be bine. 
ai br teaches Sree get wwe tw you know,” 
and she looked pitifully at her sister-in-law; 

The babe had his An4—b0 wonderfully large; 
clear, luminous dark orbs. There was not the’ faint- 
est, tinge of the intense amure which made Volney's 

‘es 80 
“Wnt Rerdita had not the heart to tall ‘Sybil s6. 
The pale countess mother touched the soft, vee: 
head of her’babe with the same wistful fingers 


heartaching smile, 

“ His hair is mach more like his father’s, at any 
rate, than its likemine. I want'him'to look like 
Volney—he mast look like him,’ she went an, ex- 


wvdai ben pating the infant a from her with 
that startled Pordite, she said, pas- 
pena her thin cheek burning, her eyes dilating 
with feverish excitement: 

“I shall never love my child till his father has 
reg yA SRM ate ty Peery 
Me geo looked surprise@, and oy 3 a little fright 

haps, for Sybil.spoke asif she meant to 
very moment. 
(Ta.be continued,) 


DsscoverY ars A Pisce oF Gop at CHarHam. 
—While a party of a under Quarter> 
master-Serjeant: r, were ed in throw- 
ing up a battery near Prince Edward's Bastion 00 
the ansie Uinonat. Chatham, one.of the men, Sapper 
peceu visage ase! up, about Bit. below the surface, ® 
massive piece The gold is alunostin the shape 
of the “ portal a cornet, the outside being fluted, 
one end being about half an ingh,and the other five- 
‘The eeuion: of an iuch in diameter ; it weighs abou: 2_ 1b: 

being tested was found to be ofthe purest 
saule, cad i it is thought to be worth about 130/. 








‘Phe xelic is in the possession of the Commandant of 
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the School of Military Engineering, ‘and ‘ity-will be } 
forwarded to the officers of the Crown as ‘treasure’ 


trove. How it cate to be buried where fonnd is-a 
matter of mete conjecture; it is supposed that the 
gold formed part ofa sceptre. 








FAOERTIA. 


AN UN-ALP-Y¥ GUESS.. 
Musket (to. cesualacquaial 
sited oa tre Dion thia year'?”’ 
Mr. Cadd: ‘“The Alps ?-oh, “yes! 
*em frequently in Paris.”’ Fen. 
CAUTION TO J pg es ih call a. spade & 
spade may or may uot be 
to call the Knave of Spades a knave. A British judge 


ce}e* Vi- 





would no doubt also rule that it was libellous to call 


a rake & ies 


SWEET BABE. 

Young Lambkin | (to whom dear grandpe has-7 
offered a half-crown tip): ‘No, thank you, gran 
You stick to it a bit longer, and lay it out at interest, 
and I'll get all the imone pratecren pop off, old. man.” 
—Judy Almamack, 187. 

A JEST ON ea SCAFFOLD 

Hansom Cabby: “ Dio, ‘Villiam, goin’ to’ave a 
new ’ass,-eh?”” 

Viliam : “ Vot are ye drivin’ at:?—mew oss!” 

H.0.2 *Weypd ee the 
seaffoldin’‘run up b*tween.the‘shaffs.—Fun. 

GRASSHOPPERS will most likely be more ravenous 
than usual mext season. Last year they.ate waggon 
wheel tires, and ‘have be Shéstnseenhe tidkiea enah seals 
in the ribs ‘until he kicked, when they devoured his 
shoes while his feet were in the air.—Judy Alma- 
nack, 1873. 

Screnrivic.—A French invertor recently made® 
trial in public of a pair of boots designed “aid one 
to walk on the water. The boots floated ‘beauti- 
fully, but the trifling -eireemstance that the 
floated wrong side up nearly na the deat 
of the inventor, oe Almanack, 18 


RY AND CRUSTY. 
A... Fubsby: e Waiter! Bring :me half-a-pint:of 
sherry.” 


; Waiter : “Sherry, sir; yessir'! (A Pause.) Dry, 
P Old. F.: “ Well, if Tam, what's that to, yon ?”’— 
un. 


A DiscHarer.—We ‘are informed that the First 
Tower Hamlets Artillery has been piper by 
order of Mr. ‘Cardwell, on the ground.of, in- 
efficieney. Really now i amet = ‘of a very 
desirable wedge has been: Tower Ham- 
lets, the. principle might. wert on or Oan- 
not the ‘lower Hamlets Ayrton be ‘served like the 
Tower Hamlets Artillery P— Fun. 

ExEMPLARY Expiort.—Serjeant Bates, Colour. 
Serjeant of the American ‘Artillery, has-suecessfully 
accomplished the feat which heibet 1,000: doNars wd 
would perform, of walking fromthe’ Scoteh Border 

to London with the Stare and Stripes without ‘hay- 
ing his flag insulted. It now remains for some wise 
Englishman to atéempt, as achieve- 
mentof marchingfrom one end of the United States 
to the other with the Union Jack.—Punch. ; 

MISTLETOE time/is approaching, and the faet re- 
minds me that an en d young gentleman got 
rather neatly out ‘of a serape with his in- 
tended. She taxed him eédeoien Kissed two ladies 
at some party at which ne aane was not present. ‘He 
owned it, but said ‘that their united _ made oaly 
twenty-one. The simple-minded gir 
ten and eleven, and Jamghed off te we feiss 
not explain that one.was nineteen and the other two 
years ofage. Wasn't itartful, Tobias?—Punch. 

CHRISTMAS BILLS. 

Little Wife: ““dewieh; 

The Major (horri 
Lizzie! What are you thinking of! eavens ! 
ating’ And I thought you were so prond of she 


"Witte Wife: “ Well,then, I wish we were police- 
men or postmen; for we ovuld ‘mutiny’ then, and 
your pay would of course be raised, and we 
might manage to pay these horrid hilla = Puagh. 
CATTLE-SHOW. CRITICS. 

Patron (P: tor of Prize Animal): “ Yes—it’s 
like old Ben ; thats not_my idea = the picter. 
We'd have liked the Prine Cup in the foregrun’. 


Wouldn’t we, my love:?” 
“My Love”: “ Yes, dear. And we thought,of 
back-ground, dida’t we, Lucy dar- 


our nowned in. the 

. pai Darting”: Fak, ma dear; and the 
tibbon with the dear little ticket ro 
neck——"" [Poor Smudge.]—Pune 
THE RETORT aRiniel 
To itrant..stekers *twasBull who. thus 


ee spoke, 
If you go upon shpike.we’ll.get others to stoke ; 


‘mutiny’ |” 


his 


dear, 
fied): “’Sh—h, my dearest 


ee 


Dined with 


libelious;. but it is a libel | 





|General Washington 4 


‘ult Mit and 


For yeu-shan’t cavil here, inconveniencing 

I'm quite fixed’ upon it, and’so you will see !”’ 
Then feed up the furnace and fill the retort, 
In spite of | Fora rascals the gas shan't be 


~—e free— 
— fiddlodedes! 


«Thor aman bol go aad ‘Tl pay what, 
they're. w: 


if you-throw os + aed why we'll give them 


Sogpen th main 


You'Hilook dia when ‘your fuss‘is all over, to 


T's. all up ‘with ates ehance reinstated to be! 
‘Phen: feed: furnace, and fili dhe retort, 
In spite-of the anion our gas isnot short! 

For we've filled the ‘gasometers fall ascan be, 
And so to the sttikers say fiddlededeo!” 

‘Some hundreds they counted, who mardhed 

through the street, 

‘With a band that for discord‘has seldom “been 


, Deat >. 
And:every wise man sail, “Well, e’en let them 


For-we're all of us sick of their bluster and talk.” 
oe stoke. up the furnace and fill the retort, 
yaw? weare sparing and have not.xun short; 

— on strike let, me say, “ It. 


Tele gain ate on it but: fiddlediedee !”— 


THAT YHAR 19 DEAD, 


AH, yes, that year we met is dead, 
And laid within its tomb, 

And cver its still, lifeless form 
The early wild flowers bloom. 


We met, when that eld year was young, 
As new:one is: now, 
And parted, ere one Jeaf had paled 
Upon its youthful brow, 
We wandered on the pebbly' beach, 
And marked the blue waves flow, 
While through the solemn _ the wind 
Sighed mournfully and 


That year is dead, oe pr 
And smiling, greets) me now, 
As I alone stand by the waves. 
Which whisper; Where-art thon ?” 
Upon the old year’sfrozen breast 
Were laid those hopes of mime, 
And, standing here, I fain would know, 
How has it fared with thine? ‘ator 


MISCELLANEOUS... 
DeatH or JanerLiawer.—The journals an- 
nounce the death of M. Janet-Lange, historical 


inter, fn his 87th year. He was a pupil of Collin, 

Som and Horace Vernet. Many remarkable 
ae of tiiis artist are to be seen in the miseums 
and public monuments of' the departments. 

Burorgan Lanouaass.—A recent calculation 
relative to the principal European. languages shows 
that English is spoken by 90 niflions of persons, in- 
habiting Great, Britain and Ireland, No America, 
the Besnates, Jamaica, Cape of Good Hope, Aus- 
tralia, Van :Diemanis Land, Newfoundland, and the 
Rast Indies ; ae by 55 millions, in their own 
country, Switze ‘Austtia, Hi ry, Russia, 
North and Sov eal America, Ta ae. - 
the ee erm Js apace "by 5S 

ico, repablies 

etc. ;.and French by45 mani 
Belgium, “Switeetiand, Canada, Cayenne, ond North 
America. 

Tue Cuarn Across THe Honsom River.— 
Samuel Wheeler was the: Raton ooh epdahae egadt 


| his time in the United States, and probably 


to any one in the world. Daring the oe 

esized to put.a chain across 
the Hudson River in order to stop theships of the 
British, - He happened -to mention this une day in 
the presence of General Mifflin, saying, “ nraoch 
that I could get a chain made ; but that is impos- 
sible” “TL think ” ‘aid the other, “T know a man 


a cinni enbeoteie aoe “ Who is hee” “Sam, 
ne friend and townamen of mine,” 


Mifflim. “I should dike.to.seo that man,” said ‘ash- 

“He'is here veils te army 
sendin a messenger to him, 

miates binestl, “T wish a thain 

ale i" sat Washing, “ to ‘put across the river 

the Britishiships. Can you makeit?” “I 

can.” ““Then Lwidh you'to'do so.” I eannotdo 

pt Leave “ Then,” said Washington, “ I cheerfully 

yon dismission fram the army. ly as we 

ee gcc difond tokeep such.c man as, 


me-—(|/you.” 


‘highe r grade, 


| the 





Mr. Wheeler made the.chain. It was hauled 


in links across New Jersey, was hung, and did good 
| service. 


It was cut, uttimately, by building a fire 
abeut a link, and then using a chisel and sledge 
mer. 

Mruumry Epucation.—The following divis 
sional order was issued at Aldershot on the27th ult 
“The general commanding has much pleasure in 

publishing the following extracts from the first re- 
Sart of the Director-General of Military Education, 
dated 1872, and ‘he trusts that equally good results 


‘will be, found atthe nexbexamination :—Elementary 


examination .at: Alderahot.° In Appendix 4 will be 


‘found a report upon this subject which must ‘be 
‘) considered most ‘satisfactory. 


‘These yer py) od 
are conducted by the Society of Arts and by the 
Aldershot and Farnham Local Boards, and it will 
be seen from the report of Mr. Carnegie; the secre» 
tary of ‘the Aldershot:branch, that the number ex 
amined has increased from 68in 1870 to 125 in 187. 
while the amonnt of the — ‘ained has increas 
from’ 6l. Ts, 64. fo 9%, 10s... The children fromthe 
army schools at Aldershot competed at these ex- 
aminations with those from Civilian s¢hools, the re- 
itn numbers being 90.of the former and 45 of 
latter, and their average ages being 12’4 and 14 

The camp children carried off 89 per cent. 
of the total numberof prizes, and’ 87 cent. of 
the total sum arta by the Board ; per cent. 
of the camp elildren gaining certificates of the 
whereas only 7 per cent..of these from 
‘gained them, such results are con. 
Sioaete the value-of the instruction given ip 
the ‘schools'at Aldershot,and must be gratify. 
ing ‘to all connected with thom.” 

‘Tue Vintagp.or Francu anp Germany.—The 


es in France and Germany has been unfavour- 


In 'Bordeaux'‘the Medoo has produced tywo- 
thirds of a crop ; but,in the Cotes Bourg and Blaye 
vineyards the wine will not attain to half ano 
nate beep rh Nodevided opinion can be yet. givenat 
e quality. Probably they willwankabeve the 
wines of last -year, though far below those of 1869 
and1870@. ‘Phe vintage in Oheanpagne hasjagain been 
very unfortunate. It commenced unusually late, 
after a oer of unfavourable weather, and the 
produce -e: ittle more than the fourth of a 
fons TF, The ona mah eninnlia:’ bud, wll at 
t be of very inary quality 
vineyards, those of the Céte d’Or have quelnnss 
about two-thirds of’ an average quantity. In the 
South of ‘France, tha Heranlts, the Aude and the 
Garde districts have been highty favoured, antl each 
i of good wine. ‘The 
‘air average of excel- 
Cy) ee Moselle the vintage 
of Ps at Tig beep mere disastrous than that 
of inst. Several.of the vineyards will not give more 
than the tenthof a:fair-erop. ‘Pho-qualrty is ex+ 
cted to be good. The Hungarian vintage 
attended ‘with very varied succesa. ‘Fhe quen 
tity .of' wine produced has been extremely small ip 
some Of the vine | pahaudes celdne from the most pro» 
ductive only half a crop has been obtained ; wttine 
gathering, was/made nader. the most-favaurable sir- 
ewnstances, and the quality is expected to be) the 
anes that has been: (produced for many years. 
Becoveren ‘Treasurn«s.—lt will be remenibéred 
thatithe large steamship “ America,” plying between 
Panamaend SaniFranciseo, was burned adew years 
ago on the Padific-eeast. Since that time vatious 
efforts have been made to recover the treasure wirich 
was on. board. ‘Soure of these‘recent efforts have 
been attended with success, and the precious meta} 
hasbeen delivered at the Assay Office in San Franr 
cisco, ‘wenty-threeboxes af meltai coin, weighing 
from ’200 ‘to 400 :pounds-each, were scattered about 
the floor ef the room, anf besides there were piles of 
bars .end irregular masses of valuable metal 


\ 
; pi arr ‘T.wo pieces. of the melted mass, ik 


ofaboutthreefestanda tect tiene 


beret were t 
half-dollare. 0 


— half-dimes for Bovine spikes and 


| bite of tirass-and steel 'to represent the shel -fish that 


éve wont to burrow in the badof the ocean, the whole 
forming.» valuable epecimen of crustacea, In some 
imstanecs the eoins are onty welded wogether ia quills, 
aud at other times form one luva-like mass, The 
melted matter and-the coins are of a deep green colonr, 
The large bars of bullion were leas affected by the 
fire than the coin, and.do not appear to-have, lost 
maeh ia;weight. The matal is to:be necoined. Dwo 
dollar piscos in the lot were: kind)y given ‘te 

tatives ofthe press, who were amoug the 
rélidble persons, present, and bad uot the coins beep 
welded toa-bar they svould Lave been taken away, 
Three hundred thousand dollars’ worth of treasure, 
half melted, coloured fire and the action of the 
water, are a curiosity that few people have over had 
an opportuni‘ y to,6ee, 
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Pourcn’s Pocxet-Boox ror 1873 worthily maintains its 
reputation, and that is ae be = deal. While most 
useful as a pocket-book its chief feature of course is its 
dun, and that is brilitnt, — , and varied as ever. 
The frontispiece is especially and is alone worth the 

rice of the book, It represents a drawing-room—evi- 

ently an evening party—where, in all kinds of orthodox 
full-dress, the ladies and gentlemen are, in strong-minded 
fashion, discussing such topics as the Moabite Stone, the 
Philosophy of Language, the Nature and Pro of 
Acids, and even the Philosophy of the Unconditional! 
To this pass things will never come while the ladies 
sess their fine eyes, graceful figures, warm hearts, and in- 
deed their feminine distinctiveness generally. Those 
who would unsex the sex might gain wisdom from our 
friend Punch. Throughout, we repeat, he is as delec- 
table as ever, and the snows of seem to increase 
rather than to impare his youthful and perennial vi- 
vacity. We must add that asa parody the Very Last 
idyll of the King is admirable—the best literary contri- 
ution in the book. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





G. W. B.—As we a letter but not the sli 
eontaining the inquiry, will you repeat your question 

Amateur Prrorecuyic.—A small manual on the Pyro- 
technic Art would supply all the information you seek ; 
and there is much upon the subject, we believe, in “ The 
Boys’ Own Book,”’ an old school favourite. 

Lizziz Rose.—Your little story is not adapted for our 
mse. Not that it is wholly destitute of merit, but it 
would, as we think, be betteravailable for some serial ap- 
pealing to juvenile readers. If you rewrite it a little 
udded attention might be given to the orthography. 

Crowan-cu Town.—Having given due consideration to 
this correspondent’s letter, and his verses * An Affecting 
Scene" and the ‘ Young Sailor’s Dream,” we regret that 
we must decline the latter as being scarcely fitted for 
our columns. 

Cc. 8. B.,0. J.O. L., and G. E. 8.—Having duly con- 
sidered the following verses, “ A Twilight Dream, “* My 
Little Boy,” ‘* A Review,” and “ The Fire Brigade,” we 
regret to have to reject them as unsuitable for these 


‘columns. 


M. 8.— Thanks for your poem; with a little caro- 
ful study of the mechanic principles of versifying, we 
think it probable that you might produce something 
nearer the standard. The versification is ext ly ir- 
regular, though the inner sentiment is often good, an 
is certainly creditable to yourself. 1t will never do, how- 
vever—to take a single matter of rhyming—to allow 
“roams” to rhyme with the word “ home.” 


Novice.—1, Ordinary observation of the customs of 
the social circle in which you mix should teach you the 
rule of etiquette upon being introduced to a lady. Much 
depends upon the person who introduces you ; for our 
own part we should simply bow, and, if the lady offered 
her hand, take it,and say the most sepmepsie words 
that came uppermost. A quetlemas slightly inclines his 
ead when he lifts his hat by way of salute to a lady, 

ALPHA.—Concerning books likely to aid Fe in prepar- 
“ing for the English Examinations of the Society of Arts 
there are muny admirable treatises that would suit your 
pu equally well. We consider the following as cer- 

a _ammen the most serviceable :—1. Morrell’s Eng- 
lish Grammar and Analysis, the price of which is about 
half-a-crown. You might also’ hastily glance over 
Lindley Murray—a well-known book, ecatelning many 
useful hints, but rendered rather obsolete now. That 
might frequently be yoapene for sixpence or nine- 
pence at any second-hand stall. 2. Craik’s Outlines 
ou the English Language ; and Spalding’s Manual of Eng- 
lish Literature. These books would more than supp 
‘you with all the requisite information. The price of eac 
as three shillings and sixpence. It would of course be 
easy to extend your studies, and give a far fuller list of 
useful aids ; but these works are completely adequate for 
the examination you mention. 

JaMES . 1, To remove freckles, Dissolve in 
half an ounce of lemon juice one ounce of Venice soap, 
‘and add a quarter of an ounce each of. oil of bitter al- 
amonds and deliquated oil of tartar. Place this mixture 
in the sun till it acquires the consistency of ointment. 
‘When in this state add three drops of the oil of rhodium, 
and keep it for use. Apply to the face and hands in the 
following manner :—Wash the parts affected at night 
with elder-flower water, and then auoint with the oint- 
ment. In the morning cleanse the skin from its oil 
adhesion by washing it copiously in rose-water. 2. 
There is no truth whateverin the report. It is a singular 
popular delusion, but it is a delusion altogether. 3, The 











best means of 
re he = f the parties concerned, 
m, mt of the 
less, upon the attendant circumstances. S 
almost matters of personal intuition, and a stravger to 
the matter could give little available and exact counsel. 
ng ly, we would Ne 4 study her 
disposition, act according to your own judgment, 
and at all times be as gracefully attentive as possible, 
E. B.—There are various de serving to remove 
superfluous hair, Any re is doubtful, and many are 
even dangerous. The safest is as follows:—The hair 
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treated th 
“Milk of Roses.” Beat four ounces of sweet al dsin 
a d add 


ring 
the process; reduce the whole toa paste by pounding ; 
then add, in small quantities at atime, eight ounces of 
rose-water. The emulsion thus formed should be strained 
through a fine cloth, and the residue again pounded, 
while the strained fluid should be bottled in a large- 
oe ae vial. To the mass in the mortar add 
half an ounce of s and eight ounces of rose-water, 


grains of the bichloride of mercury, 

ounces of alcohol, and shake the mixture for five minutes ; 
the fluid should be applied with a towel imodlibely 
after washing and the skin gently rubbed witha dry clot 
till perfectly dry. Wilson in his great treatise on Healthy 
Skin does not _—— of depilatories. The root and the 
shaft of the hair implanted within the skin still remain, 
and these are ready to shoot forth with increased vigour 
so soon ag the depilatory is withdrawn. In this view 
the effect precisely resembles that produced by a razor 
in the process of charing. Any application to the eye- 
brows would certainly have to be used with the utmost 
caution. Dr. Erasmus Wilson says that after all the 
safest depilatory is just simply a of tweezers and 
ordinary patience. See correspondent (James) in this 
number as to the best mode of removing freckles. 


BUSINESS BEFORE PLEASURE, 


On his face a close, intentness, 
In his eyes an earnest light, 
Every movement or word 
Brimful of devoted might. 
It is now his time of business, 
And as at a sacred shrine 
Does he hold with creed of granite 
That ali duty is divine, 
Nothing shall give interference; 
Business first in peace or strife, 
After that, whatever offers 
For the beautifying life. 


On his face a relaxation— 
Now amusement he has won, 
For the duties are aceomplished, 
And he'll laugh in pleasure's sun, 
He has right to; never conscience 
Pierces with some lightning thought 
That some dear desire triumphed 
Ere to duty dues were brought. 
So no discord mars the music 
Made by mind and honest heart, 
But a voice from the Great Worker 
Whispers, ‘* You've well done your part.” 


Wise and happy man or woman, 
Thus to business loyal, yours 
To add also to earth’s glo: 
While upon the mortal s > 
Loyal work that makes the ages 
how humanity has right 


——— the throne of matter 

ith the mind's, heart's, mus¢le’s part } 

** Business then before all pleasure,” 
Let us sing on land or sea, 

And the pleasure when so earned must 
Larger, sweeter, holier be. W.R. W. 


Grorcs S——, in a good situation in Dublin, educated 
and a Protestant. 

Anntz, eighteen, tall, fair, and loving. Respondent 
must be tall, fair, and a mechanic. 

A WanpzkeR, just returned from abroad, and desirous 
to settle in life. Respondent must be about twenty, 
pretty, well educated, and of a medium height. 

W. C. T., twenty-one, dark complexion, seaman in the 
Royal Navy. Respondent must be uineteen or twenty, 
and of a loving disposition. 

T. C. H., twenty, dark complexion,’seaman in’the Navy. 
Respondent must be about nineteen, of an affectionate 


nature. 

W. J. H., twenty-four, dark complexion, petty officer 
in the Navy, Respondent must be about twenty-three, 
and fond of home and children. 

G. C., twenty-two, 5ft. 6in., dark complexion, 2 seaman 
in the Royal Navy. Respondent must be about nineteen 
or twenty, fond of home, and well educated. 

James, nineteen, looking, and in a good situation. 
Respondent must be about the same age, and must be 
pretty and amiable. 

Kare, tall, fair, twenty-one, good looking, fond of 
home. Respondent must be fair, and a tradesman would 
be preferred. 

Lizzix, thirty, fair, medium height, affectionate, well 
educated, homely, and domesticated, would like to be- 
come acquainted with a correspondent who is really in 
search of a true, loving wife. 

SERJEANT IN THE ROYAL ARTILLERY, considered smurt, 

ood looking, of a kind and loving nature, possessing a 
ittle money, would like to correspond with a young lady 
who is a milliner, 

LrrtLe Haze. Erss, twenty-two, dark hair, affection- 
ate and fond of home. Respondent must be tall, steady, 
industrious, fond of home, able to keep a wife comfort- 
ably, and a mechanic ; a member of the Church of Eng- 
and would be Recieenet. 

Ph ang. hae ang 3 mireee Wissiins. Des be 

eorge,” twenty-three, dark, and possessing e 
qualities requisite to constitute him a good husband. 
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enty-five, very , and of a 

g disposition- Wespondons must be a Protestant, 
looking, affectionate, and without money, educa- 

tion and refinement being desired, but a true and tender 


a ~~ ** Ernest,” twenty-f tall, 
NEST an ILLIE. J our, 
rather dark, slight fa cp and moustache, would ‘ev 
a brunette, ‘* Willie,” twenty-eight, averaze height, black 
curly hair, ae slight moustache, and dark eyes; would 

era ie. 

Atice, Ayyiz, and Evitx. “Alice,” a cook, 5ft, 2in.; 
light hair, gray eyes, fond of home, and would make a 
good wife. Respondent must be ‘between twenty-eight 
and thirty-five, rather darker than herself. ‘ Annie,” s 
nurse, the same height, light hair, blue eyes, and small 
features, would like a yo’ man from twenty-one to 
twenty-four fair, good loo. and fond home. 
“ Edith,” ousemaid, 5ft., dark hair and eyes, fresh 
colour, considered Sock cokins. and very lively, Re- 
spondent must be t eighteen to twenty-two, tall, 
fair, good looking, fond of home,and music. ‘ ? 

Suxcagity, who has not yet seen her ‘ beau ideal,” 
wishes, with a view to matrimony, to become os 
with a gentleman who is rather dark anda gure. A 
gentlemanly bearing is indispensable. She is not very 
particular as to beauty, but the res: mt must be a 
gentleman in every sense of the word, and must be from 
twenty-six to thirty years of age. 

Tive in London, and be either a clerk or a professional man, 

_ ae "is nearly hee poem wen boone he oJ blue 

eyes, and a good figure ; she me, rather 
able, can sing and play, can.also cook a dinner, is the 
hter of a gentleman and will have money, 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Harrr Tom is responded to by—“ H, A. P.,” twenty. 
two, medium height, good tempe fair complexion, 
fond of home, and thoroughly domesticated. 

Lovine Tep by—‘ Elizabeth,” twenty-two, medium 
height, fair, curly hair, and fond of home. 

Davip by—‘‘ May,” tall, fair, considered rather good 
looking, would make a cheerful and loving wife. 

Emma by—* Excelsior,” twenty-four, 5tt. 7in., rather 
fair, and considered good sonking: 

Ne.uis by—“ Alan Murray,” twenty-three, tall, fair, 
possessing curly hair, and of a good position, 

Peter W. by—“ Minnie,” twenty-two, tall, dark, and of 
a loving disposition. ‘ 

Tuomas by—“ Ella S.,” who answers all the require- 
ments already intimated by him. 

Lux by—“ Volunteer,” twenty, 5ft. 7in., dark, ‘good 
looking, and fond of an attractive home. 

ALFRED by—‘‘ Happy Nancy,” about his own age, who 
would like to correspond with him. 

H. 8. D. by—“ Madge,” twenty-three, a tall, fine-look- 
ing girl, without money, but is very useful and economi- 
cal 


Fanyr by—‘ Arthur S.,” twenty-five, tall, honour- 
able and truthful in disposition, well educated, and fond 
of home amusemeuts. 

Lovetr by—“ Lonely Harry,” twenty-five, loving, well 
educated, in a good situation, and fond of home aud 
children. 

Litr by—“R. G. A.” twenty, tall, rather dark, affec- 
tionate, good looking, well educated, and in a good situa- 
tion. 


Aurrep C. by—“ Polly,” twenty-two, tall, dark, of lov- 
ing disposition, considered good looking, and woul 
make a steady man a good wife. 

In Eanvest by—‘* M. of Windsor,” twenty-one, rather 
dark, dark gray eyes, dark-brown hair, considered 
looking, very respectably, connected, has been accus- 
tomed to keep house, and is of a lively and loving dis- 

ition. 
Wirat Brit and Happr Jace by—“ Grace and Letty” 
res vely ; ** Grace,” eighteen, dark, medium height, 
and of a lively disposition, ‘* Letty,” twenty, rather 
dark, and of middle height ; both being quite domesti- 
a Also by “ Kate ’’ and “* Annie,” both of whom are 
tall and fair. 
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